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THE WAR IN SOUTH EASTERN 
EUROPE. 

THE contest now going on between Greece 
and Turkey presents a deeply interesting spec- 
tacle, not only by reason of the historical asso- 
ciations of the combatants and of the great dis- 
parity between the forces engaged, but also 
owing to the belief that a prolongation of hos- 
tilities may lead to a signal extension of the 
theater of conflict. Let us review very briefly 
the previous relations of the peoples whose 
hereditary antagonism has now found vent once 
more; let us note their respective resources and 
endeavor to forecast the outcome of the war. 

There is a current impression that Mahomet 
If. became master of all the Greek-speaking 
lands in Kurope upon his capture of Constanti- 
nople. That is a mistake. The Morea, Attica, 
and the island of Euboa were indeed overrun 
by Mahomet II. himself, but his successors had 
great difficulty in expelling the Italian princes 
who ruled most of the islands in the /Egean Sea, 
in wresting Rhodes from the Knights of St. 
John, and in taking Cyprus from the Vene- 
tians. Crete was controlled by the Signory of 
Venice up to 1689, and the seven Tonian islands 
remained subject to its power up to the fall of 
the Venetian republic at the close of the last 
century. That section of the mainland, how- 
ever, Which now forms the principal part of the 
kingdom of Greece continued under the Otto- 
man yoke for about three hundred and fifty 
years, up to 1832, when the territory south of 
Thessaly, then containing about 600,000 in- 
habitants, was recognized by the great powers 
as an independent kingdom. Since then its 
boundaries have been enlarged by the annexa- 
tion of the Ionian islands, and, since the Con- 
gress of Berlin, by the acquisition of the greater 
part of Thessaly, although the Greeks failed to 
secure the natural boundary line which they 
desired, and which would have rendered the 
present invasion by the Turks much more diffi- 
cult. The actual population of the kingdom is 
about 2,000,000; and there is no doubt that the 
contemporary Greeks are a brave, industrious 
and worthy people. They used to be taxed 
with cowardice and dishonesty, and it is pos- 
sible that such vices may have been engendered 
by their age-long servitude to the Turks. The 
present generation, however, is as free from 
cupidity and knavery as are any of the peoples 
of southern Europe, and their bravery is incon- 
testable. The fact is noteworthy, when one re- 
calls the reputation of Corinth in classical times, 
that the Greeks are among the chastest men on 
earth. The rate of illegitimacy in Greece is 
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much lower than in any other European coun- 
try. Whether the Greeks of the present day 
are the lineal descendants of those who fought 
at Marathon and at Thermopylz was at one 
time seriously questioned on historical grounds. 
Professor Fallmerayer of Munich maintained 
that owing to the occupation of the Peloponnese 
by Avars and Slavonians at the end of the sixth 
century, and the subsequent influx of Slavonian 
and Albanian colonists after the fearful pesti- 
lence of the eighth century, not a single drop 
of Hellenic blood flows in the veins of the 
modern Greeks. This view has been since con- 
futed by Hopf, Finlay and others, and it is now 
universally admitted that, while the blood of the 
population contains a considerable Slav admix- 
ture, the base of it is still that of the ancient 
race of Hellas. It is certain that the Greeks 
have retained the language and the physical 
type of their Hellenic ancestors. In both of 
these respects they are much more like the con- 
temporaries of Demosthenes than the Italians 
of to-day are like the Latin contemporaries of 
Julius Ceesar. 

Although, however, Greece has made. re- 
markable progress in agriculture, industry, 
commerce, and public education since it gained 
independence, it is still, of course, from the view- 
point of physical force, an insignificant State 
compared with the Ottoman Empire. Its stand- 
ing army consists of about 25,000 men, and 
although the addition of the National Guards, 
the reserves and volunteers, might raise the 
nominal strength of the country on a war foot- 
ing to over 150,000, scarcely more than half of 
these could be placed and kept in the field 
owing to a lack of pecuniary resources. It is 
computed that at this hour, although every nerve 
has been strained to prepare for conflict with 
the Turk, not more than 80,000 men are serving 
under the Greek colors. In the Ottoman Em- 
pire, on the other hand, which by the way con- 
tains over 30,000,000 inhabitants, a universai 
conscription of the whole able-bodied male pop- 
ulation has been enforced since November 1886. 
By this measure the army was raised to 1,000,- 
000 effectives under the flag and in the reserves, 
although the state of the Sultan’s exchequer 
does not permit him to mobilize and keep in the 
field the whole of this force. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the Greek troops fighting on the 
Thessalian frontier, which for the moment is 
the pivot of military operations, are outnum- 
bered by their Ottoman opponents in the ratio 
of at least two to one. In Epirus, on the other 
hand, the Greek invaders seem to be numeric- 
ally superior. At sea the situation is quite dif- 
ferent: Nominally the Turkish navy comprises 
fifteen large and several small ironclads, besides 
some monitors and gunboats, and fourteen tor- 
pedo boats; but only a very few of these vessels 
are now fit for service. The Greek navy by 
comparison is small, but it is in excellent condi- 
tion, and it includes at least two warships which 
are more than equal to coping with the whole 
Ottoman fleet. Should the war continue for a 
sufficient length of time, a Greek squadron is 
expected to seize Rhodes, Samos, and other 
islands of the Archipelago. According to the 
latest dispatches it has already taken Chios and 
Mitylene, formerly Lesbos. Nor should we be 
surprised to hear that Greek warships have 
levied a tribute upon Salonica by the threat of a 
bombardment, and they would undoubtedly 
have made a dash against Constantinople, had 
not of late the fortifications of the Dardanelles 
and the lines of Gallipoli been materially 
strengthened by Russian engineers. 

The result of several days fighting in and 
around the Milouna Pass, which constitutes the 
principal strategic gateway to the Greek section 
of Thessaly, seems to indicate that the desperate 
defense opposed to the assailants has been un- 
availing, and that nothing can now bar the 
southward advance of the main Turkish army 
into the Thessalian plains, and the occupation 
of Larissa. Meanwhile the Greeks have gained 
successes upon the east and west flanks of the 
Milouna Pass, and from these points may be able 
to push forward into Macedonia, although their 
main body has been obliged to recoil before 
the invader. The Greek expeditionary force 
which was landed in southern Epirus seems 
likely, at the hour when we write, to capture 
the Turkish posts to the north of Arta and 
will then be at liberty to press on to Janina, 
which is its true objective. As regards the 
duration of the war, much depends upon the 
question whether the Turkish army under Ed- 
hem Pasha will content itself with the cecupa- 
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tion of Larissa or will strive to penetrate Cen- 
tral Greece with a view of ultimately taking 
Athens. In the last named contingency the 
historic Pass of Thermopyle may again become 
the scene of a memorable contest, although 
the defile has now been widened by alluvial 
deposits into a plain of considerable width, 
and although the lateral paths by which 
a detachment of the army of Xerxes got 
in the rear of the comrades of Leonidas are 
now well known and will need to be care- 
fully guarded. Should the Turks once emerge 
from Thessaly into Beeotia, it is improbable 
that any land force remaining at the dis- 
posal of the Greeks could check their advance, 
and the modern Athenians, like their forefath- 
ers, may have to go on board their ships and 
seek a temporary refuge on the islands of Sal- 
amis and of Aégina, or they may retreat to the 
Morea, and fortify the Isthmus of Corinth, as, it 
will be remembered, many of the Peloponnesians 
wished to do in 480 B.C.; in our own day this 
narrow strip of land, being commanded by Greek 
warships stationed in the Gulf of Cornith and in 
the Gulf of A®gina, could seemingly be made 
impregnable. The spectacle of the new Athe- 
nians repeating the dauntless achievements of 
their ancestors and leaving rejuvenated Athens 
once more at the mercy of an Asiatic invader 
could not fail to exert a decisive influence upon 
the sympathies of the civilized world. 

The outbreak of actual warfare between Greece 
and Turkey has placed the six great Christian 
powers combined in the European concert in an 
anomalous and odious position. So long as no 
war had been declared between Turkey and 
Greece; so long as the Sultan did not choose 
to consider the presence of the Greek expedi- 
tionary force under Colonel Vassos in Crete a 
casus belli; the great powers were at liberty, 
so far as Greece was concerned, to institute a 
blockade of the island, though whether they 
could have enforced it against neutral countries 
like the United States is extremely questionable. 
With regard to Greece they would have been 
warranted by international law in acting as col- 
lective guardians of order and general conserva- 
tors of the peace of Europe. From the moment, 
however, that a state of war between Greece 
and Turkey is officially announced to exist, an 
announcement emphasized by the reciprocal 
dismissal of ministers and consuls, and by the 
actual collision of troops, Greece acquires in the 
eye of international law the same right to land 
troops in Crete that she has to land troops in 
Samos or in any other part of the Ottoman ter- 
ritory. The only possible legal capacity in 
which the six great Christian powers can 
now continue the blockade of Crete is that of 
avowed allies of the Ottoman oppressor, and 
avowed enemies of the little Christian king- 
dom of Greece, which has boldly entered the 
lists on behalf of its persecuted co-religion- 
ists. Logically, if the six Christian powers, 
under the existing circumstances, continue for 
an hour the blockade of Crete, they ought to 
render aid more worthy of their capacity} to 
their Mohammedan protegé and stifle the gen- 
erous flame of Hellenic aspiration by the de- 
struction of all the Greek ships afloat, and by 
the bombardment of the Parthenon. That 
would be a pretty business for the navies of 
England, France and Italy to engage in. For 
England and France, whose squadrons at Nava- 
rino helped to strike the blow which gave Greece 
independence; for Italy, which has not forgotten 
her own struggle for the unification of all men 
speaking the Italian tongue, and many of whose 
children are enlisted at this moment in the cause 
of Hellas under a son of Garibaldi. If a Greek 
warship should appear to-morrow in the harbor 
of Canea with the acknowledged intention of 
landing troops upon the soil of a country which, 
according to all the rules of internation] law, "is 
now the public enemy of Greece, no British or 
French or Italian vessels could undertake to 
withstand her without exposing their respective 
governments to the obloquy of western Europe. 
Suppose that during our civil war a British fleet 
or a French fleet operating in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico had essayed to prevent Farragut’s assault 
upon New Orleans, the act would have been at 
once rightly construed as an overt proof of alli- 
ance with the Southern Confederacy, and as an 
act of war against the American Union. Such 
is precisely the view which every international 
jurist must needs take of any attempt of the six 
powers to enforce the blockade of Crete, now 
that Greece and Turkey are engaged in open 
war. Were the British House of Commons 
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now in session, we may be certain that Sir 
William Harcourt would invite the Salisbury 
Government to explain on what possible grounds 
British warships are at present exercising police 
functions in Cretan waters. The inquiry would 
be repeated in the French and Italian Chambers 
of Deputies, and unless the answer were a frank 
acknowledgment that police functions had been 
renounced, the existing Ministries in those coun- 
tries could by no possibility resist the storm of 
public reprobation. Neither Lord Salisbury, 
nor M. Meline, nor the Marquis di Rudini, dare 
face his countrymen with the avowal that his 
government is now the open ally of the Turk 
and is assisting the, Ottoman Empire to crush 
the little kingdom of Greece. As a matter of 
fact, the six great powers have been for the last 
six months the secret and shamefaced uphold- 
ers of the Sultan’s authority. But they have 
shrunk from confessing it, and have hidden 
their disgraceful motive under a high sounding 
pretense of devotion to the peace of Europe. 
Well, the peace has been broken, in spite of the 
concert of the powers; a state of public war ex- 
ists between Greece and Turkey; what possible 
apology or excuse can now be put forward for 
the maintenance of British, French or Italian 
warships in Cretan waters? For none of the three 
powers named is any pretext forthcoming, and 
so far as Great Britain, France, and Italy are 
concerned, there can be no desire on the part of 
their respective governments to protract a state 
of things which from the first has been exceed - 
ingly distasteful to the peoples which they rep- 
resent. With regard to Russia, Germany, and 
Austro-Hungary the case is different, and it is 
impossible to understand the attitudes of those 
powers toward the new situation created by the 
war between Greece and Turkey, unless we keep 
in view their respective relations toward the 
Eastern question, by which, of course, we mean 
the eventual mode of distributing the Sultan’s 
assets in Europe, Asia, and Africa. For the 
sake of brevity, let us begin with Germany, be- 
cause she has no immediate interest in the prob- 
lem, having no aspirations for territorial gains 
in southeastern Europe; indeed, as Prince Bis- 
marck once remarked in the Reichstag, the cer- 
tainty of controlling the destiny of the Ottoman 
Empire would not be worth to Germany the 
bones of a single Pomeranian grenadier. On 
the other hand, it is manifest that Kaiser Wil- 
liam II. considers it of the utmost moment to 
himself and to his country to break up the exist- 
ing understanding between Russia and France, 
and to that end he is willing to outbid the French 
republic for the Czar’s favor. He showed this 
willingness at the close of the war between 
China and Japan, when he backed the Czar’s 
demand for the rupture of the treaty of Shimo- 
noseki and fur the retrocession of the Liau-tung 
Peninsula by the Mikado’s government to the 
Celestial Empire. So, too, since the Eastern 
question has become once more urgent, the 
German Emperor has outstripped M. Hanotaux 
in eagerness to subserve Russia’s policy, which 
is ostensibly to uphold the territorial integrity of 
the Turkish dominions. What Kaiser William 
II. aims at is obviously to get rid of Italy, which 
has made no solid contribution to the Triple Al- 
liance, and to revive that Drei Kaiser Bund, or 
league of the Three Emperors, which existed 
twenty years ago, and which, while it lasted, 
was the absolute master of Europe. This is 
the key to Germany’s action; it is selfish enough, 
but at all events it is aboveboard. Very differ- 
ent is the policy devised for Russia by Prince 
Lobanoff, and continued by his successor in spite 
of all the family influence brought to bear upon 
the Czar by his Danish relatives. To compre- 
hend the posture of indifference maintained by 
Russia toward the Armenian massacres and 
again toward the Cretan uprising, one must 
have the clew, which is this: the advisers of 
the present Czar have abandoned the idea of 
partitioning Turkey by force, knowing that 
with such an end in view they would have 
to encounter the desperate opposition of Austria- 
Hungary, which, perhaps, would be backed by 
England. They have reverted to the policy 
adopted in 1834, when by a secret treaty of alli- 
ance between Turkey and Russia, signed at the 
palace of Unkiar Skelessi, the first named power 
was reduced in fact, though not in name, to the 
condition of a vassal state. The form of the 
treaty was skillfully framed to disguise the re- 
lation of dependence which it created and the 
right of intervention in the internal affairs of 
the Ottoman Empire which it gave to Russia. 
Each power pledged itself to render assistance 
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to the other, not only against the attack of an 
external enemy, but wherever its peace and 
security might be in danger. Another article 
declared that in order to diminish the burdens 
of the Porte the Czar would not demand the 
material help to which the treaty entitled him, 
but that in lieu thereof the Porte undertook 
whenever Russia should be at war to close the 
Dardanelles to the warships of all other na- 
tions. The control of the Dardanelles was 
thus transferred from Turkey to Russia, and 
the entrance to the Black Sea converted into a 
Russian fortified outpost. It is well known that 
the Unkiar Skelessi agreement was brought to 
naught by the vehement remonstrance of Eng- 
land and France, which would have been backed 
by a naval demonstration. Now, on the other 
hand, France is favorable to the Czar’s design, 
and even in England public opinion no longer 
approves of the attempt to coop Russia up in 
the Black Sea. In view of the altered circum- 
stances it is believed that a counterpart of the 
treaty of Unkiar Skelessi now exists; only on 
such a theory, indeed, can we explain the sur- 
prising attitude of unconcern for the butchery 
of Christians in which Russia has persisted dur- 
ing the last twelvemonth. If the present Sultan 
has in his extremity recurred to the expedient 
of Mahmud II., and made himself by an unac- 
knowledged treaty the secret vassal of the Czar, 
we can understand why Russia undertook to up- 
hold the Ottoman suzerainty over even an out- 
lying and insular possession like Crete, and why 
the Porte has no fear of losing any of its Conti- 
nental dominions, even should the Greeks obtain 
some temporary successes in Thessaly, Epirus, 
Macedonia, or the A®gean islands. Upon the hy- 
pothesis which we have stated, and which alone 
accounts for the existing situation, Prince Loba- 
noff, like that one of his predecessors who nego- 
tiated the Unkiar Skelessi compact, has taken 
a hint from the Christians of the Iberian penin- 
sula, who for centuries were held back by mu- 
tual rivalry from open conquest of their Moslem 
neighbors, but who evaded opposition by secret 
treaties converting Moslem princes into vassals. 

Assuming this to be the secret understanding 
between Russia and Turkey, we can see that 
even a series of victories on the part of the 
Greeks, which, in view of the odds against her, 
can be scarcely looked for, would be entirely 
barren as regards mainland acquisitions. The 
powers, indeed, influenced by Russia and Ger- 
many, have already made an announcement to 
that effect. The Greeks, therefore, are fighting 
on the forlorn hope of provoking a rising 
throughout the whole of the Balkan peninsula 
and of enlisting public opinion in Great Britain, 
France, and Italy overwhelmingly on their 
side. There is one more factor in the Eastern 
problem, the nature of which it is indispensable 
to understand. We refer, of course, to the dual 
monarchy of the Hapsburgs, and we shall need 
a word or two toshow why this constitutes a bar 
to the avowal of overt furtherance of Russia’s 
designs upon Constantinople. Under the exist- 
ing constitution the Hapsburg realm consists 
of two kingdoms, each self-governing, the so- 
called Trans-Leithan and the Cis-Leithan, the 
collective interests of which are cared for by 
delegations from their respective Parliaments. 
Owing to the fact that the Magyars have thus 
far been able to dominate the Diet at Budapest, 
whereas the German subjects of Francis Joseph 
have repeatedly failed to control the Reithsrath 
at Vienna, Hungarian influence has been pre- 
ponderant in the Imperial Councils. Now how 
has that influence been used? To avert at all 
hazards the partition of the Ottoman Empire. 
Why? From such a partition one of two things 
will result. Either Russia will become the 
leading power in the Balkan peninsula and 
exercise an irresistible attraction over the 
Slav peoples in Hungary, or the Hapsburgs 
by extending their dominions to Salonica would 
themselves make large Slavonic additions to 
a population already largely Slav. In the 
latter event, provided those accessions were 
made to the Cis-Leithan kingdom, they would 
render that moiety of the empire uppermost 
in the Hapsburg councils: Should the new 
accessions, on the other hand, be added to 
the Trans-Leithan kingdom, they would ren- 
der it impossible for the Magyars to control 
the Diet at Budapest. It is, in a word, a matter 
of national life and death to the Hungarians to 
avert a partition of the Sultan’s European assets 
or any serious disturbance of the existing status 
in the Balkan peninsula. The Greeks, how- 
ever, are not Slavs; and the only solution of 
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the Eastern question which would not be ruinous 
to the Magyars would be an expansion of the 
present kingdom of Greece to something like 
the European limits of the Byzantine Empire 
in the twelfth century. Unfortunately, as such 
limits would include Constantinople, Russia 
would never consent to the expansion suggested. 

To statesmen familiar with all its elements 
the Eastern question has seemed insoluble 
throughout the present century, and to those 
who look only at the rival interests of govern- 
ments it must seem insoluble to-day. Even so 
did the Moorish question seem unsolvable to 
Spanish statesmen for nearly three hundred 
years, owing to the mutual rivalries of Castile, 
Portugal and Aragon. Indeed, two centuries 
elapsed between the capture of Toledo and the 
capture of Seville, and upward of two centuries 
more before the downfall of Granada. But 
there came a time when the Christian popula- 
tions throughout the Iberian peninsula felt in 
every fiber of their hearts that even the rela- 
tively mild and chivalric rule of Boabdil was an 
insult and a curse to a Christian land, and they 
rose with overpowering unanimity for the pur- 
pose of expelling the Moor from Spain. It was 
not Ferdinand of Aragon or Isabella of Castile 
that lowered the crescent from the heights of 
the Alhambra; it was the onset of the whole 
Christian population of the peninsula; and it 
may be that the popular upheaval started by the 
little kingdom of Greece wiil replace the cross 
upon the Church of St. Sophia in spite of the 
selfish obstruction offered by the courts of St. 
Petersburg, Vienna, and Berlin. 
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THROUGHOUT THE LAND. 


BY JOHN HABBERTON, 
Author of “Helen's Babies,” etc., ete. 


*TIS a rare month in which we Americans do not 
give the world a new reminder that we are the greatest 
people on earth. The newest announcement of this 
kind is that of the twenty-mile tunnel just begun in 
Colorado, to go under and through Pike’s Peak and be 
parent to a lot of smaller tunnels that will increase the 
aggregate length to thirty miles. It is to greatly 
shorten distance by rail, between points on opposite 
sides of the mountain, but the greater purpose is to tap 
the lower portions of the gold-bearing veins of the dis- 
trict. The cost of this startling enterprise is estimated 
at a mere matter of twenty million dollars, all of which, 
and much more, the projectors expect to take out of the 
tunnel itself in the form of auriferous rock. This tun- 
nel will be more than twice as long as any other in the 
worid, and almost its entire course will be through solid 
rock. After completing it the engineers will probably 
be in the humor to tunnel the Atlantic Ocean if some 
one will supply the capital and provide sufficient dump- 
ing ground for the earth to be taken out. 

Less costly, but perhaps more startling, is the an- 
nouncement, apparently entirely truthful, that two 
young Americans have perfected a plan for transmit- 
ting telegraphic messages at the rate of three thousand 
words—equivalent to a full page of this paper—in a 
single minute. With such a system in general opera- 
tion would come the end of the present method of all 
correspondence except such as must be strictly private, 
for with such rapidity would come extreme cheapness, 
and this would make the telegraph wires replace the 
mail lines and hasten all transactions between different 
portions of our very large country. Even at its present 
slowness and cost, telegraphy is used by the business 
world to an extent of which the gencial unis has no 
comprehension; private messages are so few by com- 
parison that the telegraph companies take little or no 
account of them. The new method will require the 
laying of some new manner of ocean cables, after which 
the ends of the earth will be brought together ag ciosely 
as the most socially disposed nation may desire. 

Millionaires are charged with so many selfishnesses 
and other sins that to be able to say anything good 
about them affords a pleasing change from monotony, 
One of the newest occasions of this kind is the erection 
in New York, at the expense of Mr. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, of a quarter-million-dollar building for the use of 
an estimable class which cannot afford to provide such 
a structure for itself. It is an addition to the parish- 
house of a church in one of the most thickly settled 
portions of the city, and its appointments are just what 
the people concerned have been Jonging for—a kinder- 
garten, some drillrooms, a lot of clubrooms for boys 
and girls, and a gymnasium so large that it has an in- 
door running track. This great gift was made so mod- 
estly and quietly that for some months the beneficiaries 
did not know the name of the giver, and the giver him- 
self is said to be the person least pleased by the disclos- 
ure, 


It seems too bad that something dreadful can’t be 
done to the occasional Congressman who arouses the 
ugly racial feeling of white and colored citizens of the 
United States by appointing a colored youth to the 
military or naval academy. That the law allows such 
an appointment should not be permitted to be offered 
in self-defense, for the law allows hundreds of thou- 
sands of other appointments that no man in his proper 
senses would make. Quite likely there are hundreds 
and thousands of young colored men who are physic- 
ally, mentally and morally qualified to become mili- 
tary and naval officers; but while racial feeling is as it 
is, for causes that are far older than the generation that 
manifests it, such appointments are detrimental to the 
service and therefore inexcusable. They are also un- 
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speakably brutal and indecent to the persons appointed, 
as any Congressman should know; for while almost all 
members of the House and Senate have discriminated 
significantly against colored members of their own 
bodies, what is to be expected from a lot of students 
who are not yet men? The excuse that the appoint- 
ments are demanded by the colored race is too weak to 
deserve any consideration. Many other demands made 
by a great majority of the colored voters have been 
given scant respect or no respect, and the wiser men of 
African blood have supported the white element that 
refused, knowing that no race ever improved its condi- 
tion by making itself hated, or by trying to bully the 
public into liking it. 

Colorado is having lots of fun and discussion over the 
determination of one of her feminine citizens and voters 
to join the militia and raise a company. Under the law 
of the State she has the right to any position and duty 
that may fall to the lot of the ruder sex, and her tastes 
incline to militia service. There can be no doubt that 
were the militia service throughout the country thrown 
open to woman, some members of the gentler sex would 
be quite valuable substitutes for certain undersized man- 
nikins who now masquerade in uniform, and could they 
learn to shoot a gun without shutting their eyes they 
might become superior to men at rifle practice, for they 
would not be likely to “‘load up”? with whisky and thus 
get uncertain eyes and shaky hands. The most valu- 
able feature of the new field of duty to the women 
themselves, however, would be the gaining of an en- 
tirely new and distinct department of dress to talk 
about. Of course none of the charming new soldiery 
would for a moment think of wearing uniforms like 
those of the men, and to devise a satisfactory substitute 
would require much thoughtful effort; theater cos- 
tumers have been at similar work ever since comic 
operas became the rage, but nothing that they have 
devised would meet the requirements of Colorado's 
climate or the Colorado police force and other guard- 
ians of the State’s sense of propriety. 


An important distinction between Christians and 
other sinners is that frequently the bark. of church 
members is worse than their bite. So many ugly and 
uncharitable things have been said about one another 
by adherents of different churches that the large class 
that doesn’t pretend to be good or want to be good has 
been incited to much wonder and unsanctitied glee. In 
times of trouble, however, congregations often “‘rise to 
the dignity of the occasion” and by so doing they silence 
many malicious tongues. Such an occasion was the de- 
struction by fire. a few days ago, of the Catholic church 
at Portsmouth, Va. While the ruins were still smoking 
the ofiicers of a Methodist church offered the use of part 
of their own church building to the burned-out congre- 
gation and the officers of a Baptist church did likewise, 
and since then all Portsmouth people who like to make 
fur of church members’ prejudices have been obliged 
to find something new to talk about. 


Two of the great feuds that have kept two large 
sections of the country by the ears for years have been 
ended this month by the discovery, in each case, that 
the principals had no personal grievances against each 
other; they had been fighting because some other men 
fought some years ago, or because each wished to show 
that he was ‘‘the best man,’’ or wanted to ‘‘give the last 
lick,”’ or some other reason such as has set many school- 
boys and nations at one another's throats. These feuds, 
like several others, have filled a lot of graves with men 
who might have been of more service at planting corn 
or even distilling illicit whisky or swapping fish-stories 
at cross-roads stores; they have also filled thousands of 
newspaper columns which might have been better occu- 
pied by the results of editorial scissors, they have greatly 
depressed the price of real estate in some counties, kept 
much-desired new capital and money away, and in- 
volved a lot of people who had no possible part in the 
original quarrels—in short, they have been wars in 
miniature, and good illustrations of what miseries a 
little suspicion and hatred may bring to peoples who 
have no honest excuse for war. 


Pleasing though it is to be informed that the new 
Commissioner of Pensions intends to put a stop to ex- 
cessive drinking by clerks in his office, and also to for- 
bid the custom of taking an hour or two daily of the 
government's time for private business purposes, the 
people will ‘‘want to know” why the abuses alluded to 
were allowed to begin. The Pensions Bureau is by far 
the most expensive portion of the nation’s outlay; the 
moneys paid out yearly to pensioners amounting to 
about a third of the entire sum collected from all 
sources, and there are additional claimants ‘‘in sight” 
to the number of about two hundred thousand. The 
men who are to transact any portions of this enormous 
business should be as clear-headed and industrious as 
the best clerks in any branch of business, for thousands 
of entirely competent men would be glad to do the 
work for the very liberal compensation provided. The 
idea that alcohol and private business interests is add- 
ing to the nation’s enormous burden on pensions’ ac- 
count is not pacifying to a people who see their annual 
expenditures increasing out of proportion to the in- 
crease of population. 


Minnesota seems bent upon beating Kansas at radical 
legislation. The House has just passed an anti-trust 
law so sweeping that it not only forbids the formation 
of trusts within the State, but requires the forfeiting of 
the charter of any Minnesota corporation that becomes 
a party to a trust; and it also forbids the people of Min- 
nesota dealing in articles manufactured by a_ trust else- 
where. It has also recommended the increase of- the 
State tax on-railroad gross earnings from three to four 
per cent; unless this is a mere attempt to extort hush 
money, its effect will be to retard railway building in 
the State for some years to come. While the House 
hammers at its butts and bugaboos, the Senate looks out 
for its favorites, or pretends to, by voting a bounty of a 
cent a pound upon sugar made in the State, presumably 
from beets, and to exempt beet-sugar manufactories 
from taxation for ten years. This seems to favor the 
farmers, who form more than half of the State’s popu- 
lation, but as only a small proportion of these will raise 
beets the majority will be taxed for the benefit of the 
few—a procedure of which no one has the right to com- 
plain if the taxpayers themselves are satisfied with it. 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY. 


As the West is being charged with the most eccen- 
tric, burdensome and disturbing legislation of this class, 
it is only fair to say that New York, which has every 
reason to be more sensible, has been making some 
vigorous efforts in the same direction. One old and 
very large dry goods concern, the H. B. Claflin Com- 
pany, recently informed its stockholders that ‘‘the so- 
called anti-trust bills pending at po dl ... if passed 
without radical amendment, would make it difficult for 
any corporation legally to transact a progressive whole- 
sale business in New York. ... Measures have been 
considered which, in case of unbearable legislation at 
Albany, would, we believe, take us out of the jurisdic- 
tion of New York without harm to our business. Such 
additional expense as might be incurred would be fully 
offset by the saving of taxes which we now pay in New 
York.” After such a statement, made in this enlight- 
ened day and age, it is not difficult to understand why 
some old and prosperous nations went into business 
declines from which they never recovered. 

As the President is already being soundly berated for 
many things done or left undone, it is gratifying to 
record that he is sound upon at least one great subject, 
which is the government of the Territories. He has 
yositively refused a request for the appointment of an 
Rosters man to the governorship of New Mexico and 
declared ‘‘I intend to strictly adhere to the home rule 
plank of the Republican platform.”’ As residents of the 
Territories cannot vote at Presidential elections, they 
have frequently been afflicted with officials who were 
not competent to gain office in their own States. It is 
bad enough to appoint party hacks to diplomatic and 
consular offices, to make us a laughing-stock of foreign- 
ers and to increase the difficulties of American trade 
with foreign nations; our own Territories need and 
deserve, for their proper development, the services of 
their own best residents, and all of them have first-rate 
material from which choice can be made. 


Western farmers will rub their eyes at the announce- 
ment that the greatest yield per acre of corn last year 
was in South Carolina, a State which the West has sup- 
posed raised no staples but cotton and rice. More aston- 
ishing still to the Western mind will be the statement 
that the yield exceeded two hundred and fifty bushels 
to the acre; but this extraordinary result was attained 
by the making of two crops on the same ground, the 
second being planted between the rows of the first after 
the latter had received its second plowing. Such work 
required careful gathering and the prompt removal of 
the stalks of the first crop; even then it was possible 
only through the great length of the growing season in 
Carolina. ‘‘High”’ farming, except for cotton, is so un- 
usual at the South that the result when applied to corn 
has astonished the Southerners themselves and given 
them new ideas of the possibilities of their highly 
favored land. They would Jearn much more about it 
were they to coax over a few hundred Spanish and 
Italian agriculturists to show them how to make the 
most of their rich soil and long season of growth; when 
this has been done there will be a rush of Northern 
farmers to the Southern lowlands, the swamps will be 
drained and the Old South will cease to be the newest- 
looking part of the country. 


Yet there are many reasons for the belief that in- 
telligence is becoming greater and more general, and to 
an extent that must soon throw many demagogues out 
of business. One of these reasons is the astonishingly 
rapid increase in the number and size of public libra- 
ries in the United States. It was to be expected that 
the great libraries in the large cities would increase in 
size and usefulness. and that such institutions as the 
Free Circulating Library of New York would become 
popular, but aside from these the growth of the library 
interest has been wonderful. Four years ago there 
were in the land about thirty-five hundred libraries 
containing more than a thousand volumes each; now 
there are more than four thousand of these, and there 
are three thousand more that contain not less than three 
hundred books each. 


The restoration to the United States of what is called 
“The Log of the ‘Mayflower’ ”’ was a very graceful act 
on the part of the British authorities. The old manu- 
script, written by Gov. Bradford, was a record not only 
of the first vovage of the ‘‘Mayflower’’ but of the early 
doings of the Plymouth Colony, so every self-respecting 
New Englander who has visited England has desired to 
look reverently upon it; and its custodian, the Bishop 
of London, undoubtedly is secretly glad to be rid of 
it. The restoration was granted on the ground that the 
document contained the only original records of births, 
deaths, property transfers, etc., of the earlier days of 
the Plymouth Colony, and the safeguarding of the 
interests of the Pilgrims’ descendants justified the 
transfer. It is to be regretted that a wey gy of 
such historic significance, and distinguished by a fine 
spirit of fairness and courtesy, should have been the 
occasion of one of the peculiar questions which some 
Englishmen are possessed to ask; the Chancellor, of the 
Diocese of London, who is also a Queen’s Counsel, 
wanted to know if New England was a part of Massa- 
chusetts! . 


Still, there are some Americans who do not know as 
much as they might about certain other countries with 
which their own has sometimes been in close relations. 
One of these countries is France; there are +H BY who 
know that French character, intelligence, and litera- 
ture do not seek their models in the slums and loung- 
ing-places of Paris, but there are far too many to whom 
a thing seems necessarily improper if itis French; more 
than one good person has wondered whether it is quite 
right to print the Holy Scriptures in a language so 
naughty as French.’ The range and density of Ameri- 
can ignorance of France affected so unpleasantly Baron 
de Coubertin, who came over here a year or two ago in 
the interest of the revived Olympic games of Greece, 
that the Baron and some noted French scholars and 
statesmen have recently organized a society for the sole 
purpose of making Americans better acquainted with 
our country’s ancient ally, and to remind us that a 
nation, like a soup, is not to be judged by its scum, nor, 
like a wine, by its dregs. It must be said, in self-de- 
fense, that the scum and dregs of the worst part of 
France have been most persistently kept on exhibition 
over here. 
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BY EDGAR SALTUS, 


THE airship may or may not be a fake, but the prob- 
lem of flying is solved. The principle is known. A 
mechanical expedient is all that is now needed to make 
it successful. If the latter is not found to-day, it may 
be to-morrow. In any event practical flight has ceased 
to be a dream. San Francisco will be quite neighborly 
and Europe literally across the way. It may be prema- 
ture to predict that in excursions of this character the 
vibration will be racking and the discomfort great, that 
the dangers will surpass and utterly exceed those of 
ocean travel, that there will be catastrophes that shall 
appall and disasters which will be tremendous—no mat- 
ter, these are but details that sink in the perspective, 
lost in the magnificence of the renaissance to be. A 
page of history is turning. From one epoch we are 
veing tossed into another. It has been academic to 
regard the medieval as ended long ago. It is but end- 
ing now. We are on the threshold of a new era, of 
another life, of a future from which, hereafter, modern- 
ity will date. In the evolution of things the world is 
reaching its majority. It has had its creation, its birth, 
its infancy, its childhood and its adolescence. This is 
its coming of age. 


Apropos to which the attitude of the Turk is dis- 
tinctly retrograde. He has figured in European politics 
as the Sick Man too long. It is high time he was chloro- 
formed, put to sleep, dismembered, effaced from a map 
on which he is a blur. Crete was Greek before he was 
born. In ages remote that island was a nursery of the 
gods. Its early chronicles are myth and song. It 
emerged from them peopled with heroes, with moun- 
taineers so fierce that even the Romans could not tame 
them. It will be interesting to watch a Padishah 
attempt it now. The descendant of mongrel Osmanilis, 
who, a little less than six centuries ago, were chased 
from Central Asia by the Mongols, he has nothing in 
common with the Seljuks that traced their lineage to 
Oghuz, the fantastic hero from whom the original 
dynasty sprung. That, however, is a side issue. The 
guns that boom on the Aigean may be the first notes of 
the last war, the rattle of musketry preliminary to 
universal peace. Meanwhile wheat has gone up. It is 
an ill wind that blows no one good. With two young 
men, whom Gladstone calls two young despots, eying 
each other from high thrones, and pulling the strings 
that move the mannikin rulers of Turkey and of Greece, 
a general conflagration over there is in the first place 
possible, and, in the second, may mean generally pros- 
perity here. 


In the alternate event, in the case that the govern- 
ment of Hellas and the Sublime Porte are left to fight 
it out between themselves, it is unpleasant but profit- 
able to predict two things: first, that Greece will get 
the worst of it, and, second, that even should she con- 
quer, Crete will never belong to her; nor, for that 
matter, to Turkey either. It will belong to England. 
For Crete commands the A{gean, through it the Dar- 
danelles, and since my memory runs not to the con- 
trary England has had her eye on both. Three months 
ago, when the chances were that Crete would become 
annexed to Greece, the British ships sailed that way, 
prepared to repeat the policy which gave them posses- 
sion of Egypt and which, barring the unforeseen, will 
eventuate in turning the Mediterranean into an English 
lake. Behind the Turk, inciting. supporting and guid- 
ing him the united powers of Europe stand. All are 
willing that Greece should fall. Some because she is a 
menace to their peace, others because they must act in 
concert. But England is looking, as she ever looks, 
further afield. And where she looks ultimately she 
pounces. Crete not alone commands the Agean, but 
Greece is England's sole commercial rival there. That 
is the meaning of the declaration that neither of the 
belligerents shall gain territorially by the war, and that, 
too, is the meaning of ‘*Perfide Albion.” 





Grant’s tomb may please the average policeman, but 
it won't satisfy the general public. It is big and obese, 
besides it is Grant’s. in addition it is municipal—all of 
which arouse the admiration of the office-holder. But 
Grant deserved something better. This mausoleum is 
in imitation of the pseudo-Roman architecture of 
modern date, in itself an imitation of an earlier design 
which happened to be a bad copy of something anterior. 
If it were what it purports to be it would glow with 
color and glitter with bronze. Its bare white walls 
would be. jubilant and ornate. In the period from 
which it is supposed to be taken the nation had a 
respect too high for the great among its dead to provide 
anything as characterless as this. There would have 
been splendid groups of sculpture, statues between the 
columns of the upper peristyle, bas-reliefs incrusted on 
the walls, bordering panels, and, above, on the summit 
of the cone, the hero would appear, larger than life, 
laurel-crowned and immortal. the edifice itself would 
have been brilliant.in proportion to the honor intended 
to be conferred. Here all is plain, blank, and, save the 
front, featureless. The broad masses which form the 
corner piers are all very wéll where they flank the 
entrance porch, but elsewhere they are distressing. 
The superstructure is on a par with the rest. Through 
some mistaken ingenuity it succeeds in dwarfing the 
cone above and the circular attic from which it springs. 
As a whole, it is a very excellent example of what may 
be achieved through the expenditure of a large amount 
of money and a small amount of taste. 

For those who like bullfights the recent function at 
Yuma, Arizona, must have been just the kind of a thing 
~~ would have enjoyed. An espada was nearly gored 
to death and the bull that did him up smashed through 


the toril and charged the crowd. I remember at Ronda, ~ 


(Continued on page 6.) 
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COLONEL JOHN HAY. 


The Embassador to England has not 
been prominent in the world of politics 


in recent years. He belongs rather to 
the domain of American literature. 
Colonel Hay’s dialect poetry is recog- 
nized both in England and this country 
as among the best work of the kind in 
the language. He is known also as co- 
author with Mr. Nicolay of the splendid 
“Century’’ articles that have been 
formed into an elaborate history of Lin- 
coln and of the period of the Civil War. 
Both writers had been private secretaries 
to President Lincoln. Colonel Hay was 
originally from Indiana. After the war 
he resided many years abroad, filling 
subordinate positions in the diplomatic 
service; so that the duties of the English 
embassadorship will not be altogether 
strange or new to him. He has been a 
resident for many years in Washington, 
and is well fitted, by experience, study 
and observation, for the most delicate 
and difficult roles of diplomacy. The 
new Embassador to England is a man of 
high culture, great natural ability, tact 
and cool judgment. It seems he should 
be eminently a persona grata at the Court 
of St. James. The London press is loud 
in praise of him; and the English illus- 
trated journals published his portrait and 
announced his appointment even before 
it was positively known in this country 
that he would Le appointed to the place. 
In view of the fact that we have much 
unfinished business with Great Britain, 
not including the business of a satisfac- 
tory Arbitration Treaty, it is specially 
fortunate that the nation is to be repre- 
sented by such a man as Colonel Hay, 
and that he has had such a welcome in 
advance from the English press. It is no 
less fortunate that all classes in this 
country have approved the action of 
President McKinley in selecting him as 
the successor of Embassador Bayard. 


THE ARRIVAL OF 
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GENERAL HORACE PORTER. 


The impressive ceremonial at Grant’s 
Tomb in Riverside Park, New York, 
April 27, recalls the name of the new 
Embassador to France. General Porter 
was on the staff of the Great Captain 
during the Civil War, and to his exer- 
tions and executive ability it is largely 
due that the imposing mausoleum over- 
looking the Hudson has at last reached 
the stage of permanent completion. It 
is a fitting recognition of his many public 
services, as well as a deserved compli- 
ment to his rare tact and courtly man- 
ners, and his other elements of personal 
attractiveness, that he should be chosen to 
represent the American os at the 
most exacting and polished capital in 
Europe. General Porter’s reminiscences 
of General Grant published in the ‘‘Cent- 
ury’’ have given him a place in contem- 
porary literature, besides identifying him 
with many of the momentous events of 
the great civil conflict. He was military 
secretary to President Grant for several 
years. General Porter comes of old 
Pennsylvania stock. His grandfather 
was an officer in the Revolutionary War, 
and his father, David Rittenhouse Porter, 
was at one time Governor of the Keystone 
State. General Porter was a student at 
Harvard, but left before graduating for 
the Military Academy at West Point, 
where he was graduated the first year of 
the War. He resigned his commission in 
1873 and entered civil life; and his name 
has since been connected with many 
great enterprises. He has been president 
of the West Shore Railroad, and vice- 
president of the Pullman Palace Car 
Company. His services on the occasion 
of great civic ceremonials have been 
highly valued and ungrudgingly be- 
stowed. The same may be said of Gen- 
eral Porter in connection with almost all 
great movements for the advancement 
of the public welfare, for twenty years. 


ANDREW D. WHITE. 


Hon. Edwin F. Uhl of Michigan, the 
very popular Embassador to Germany 
under the Cleveland Administration, is 
to be succeeded by Andrew D. White, 
who as educator, author and diplomatist 
is widely known_jn the science and diplo- 
macy of the world. His whole life has 
been devoted to learning, and whatever 
other position he may temporarily occu 
he is always the student and scholar. tie 
is an alumnus of Yale College and took a 
two years’ course in Europe after his 
graduation at New Haven. He became 
Professor of History in the University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor; took an active 
part in the establishment of Cornell Uni- 
versity, and served as its president for 
twenty years. Mr. White has frequently 
served in high official position: as Minis- 
ter to Germany during President Hayes's 
Administration; as Minister to Russia 
under President Harrison, and recently 
as a member of the Arbitration Commit- 
tee. In all these important positions he 
has been noted for his steady and patient 
achievement of valuable results, for his 
brilliant powers of original suggestion 
and forceful initiative. Embassador 
White was born in the village of Homer, 
Cortland County, N.Y., November 7, 1832. 
His boyhood was spent in Syracuse. Dur- 
ing the exciting closing year of the Cri- 
mean War (1853-1856) he was for six 
months an attache of the United States 
Legation at St. Petersburg. In 1862 and 
1864 he was elected from Syracuse to the 
State Senate at Albany. In 1871 he was 
United States Commissioner to Santo 
Domingo. At the beginning of the Civil 
War he was signally honored by his fel- 
low-Republicans of the Empire State, 
having been chosen president of the State 
Convention of the year 1861—a time when 
none but the great leaders of the party 
were thrust forward prominently. Mr. 
White is a hard worker. 
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WILLIAM F. DRAPER. 


A successful business man, a popular 
politician of shrewdness and resourceful- 
ness, and a veteran of the Civil War who 
entered the Union Army at nineteen and 
served to the close of the conflict, William 
F. Draper of Massachusetts, the new Em- 
bassador to Italy, is a thoroughly repre- 
sentative American of commanding pres- 
ence, genial and dignified in manner, a 
gentleman of culture and refinement, 
and altogether a most satisfactory selec- 
tion for the important post at the Quiri- 
nal—a post at which the country has 
always been so creditably represented, 
and at which a very high order of diplo- 
matic skill has usually been required, 
Mr. Draper is a native of Massachusetts, 
and, with his brothers, amassed a fortune 
as a cotton manufacturer at Hopedale in 
that State. He was a member of the 
National House of Representatives in the 
Fifty-third and the Fifty-fourth Con- 
gresses. He has served as chairman of 
the Committee on Patents and as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
He was always conservative as a member 
of the latter committee and sustained a 
firmset Americanism while always favor- 
ing moderate courses that should keep us 
out of any embroilment with foreign 
countries. He opposed the House resolu- 
tion for recognition of Cuban belligerency 
during the first session of the Fifty-fourth 
Congress and made a telling speech 
against such a policy. He never held 
public office until he was elected repre- 
sentative in the Fifty-third Congress, 


though he was a candidate for the Re- 
mublican gubernatorial nomination in 


Massachusetts in 1888, Mrs. Draper is a 
daughter of the late General Preston of 
Kentucky who was at one time Minister 
to Italy. She is an exceedingly hand- 


some woman, a typical Blue Grass 
beauty, large, handsome, of a gay and 


genial disposition, an ideal hostess. 
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OUR NOTE-BOOK. 


(Continued from page 1.) 


where the bulls are the bloodiest and the fights are the 
goriest itnessing something quasi-similar. A bull, or 
rather a black tornado in flesh and blood, swooped into 
the arena, bowled over the horses like tenpins, tossed 
a chulo up among the spectators, bounded after him, 
thought better of it, turned again to the ring, made for 
the espada, but made for him head up, not head down, 
overwhelmed him, submerged him, trampled and killed 
him with a suddenness which was splendid or terrific 


according to the point of view. The sport, if sport it 
may be termed, has an origin almost prehistoric. De- 

d less as an amusement than to train the young for 
war and allay the fear of blood, it was found useful by 
the Iberians whose primal laws were written in verse 
and framed—so runs the legend—six thousand years 
before the beginning of Time. Black was their national 
color. You may see that black in the mantillas worn 
at the bullfights to-day. 


The decoration which Miss Marbury has received in 
recognition of her international services to playwrights, 
foreign and domestic, is a tribute fully deserved and an 
evidence that the French Academy is less somnolent 
than it has been. The last occasion on which it mani- 
fested any activity was in the wrong direction, It 
undertook to eliminate two or three letters from the 
alphabet Now there are a number of languages that 
caress the ear. The Malay and the Portuguese have in 
them sounds which when murmured by pretty girls 
you might shut your eyes and fancy were the hum- 
ming of birds. In Italian there is a sonority which 
enchants, and were it not for the gutturals of the Goths 
we could all listen to Spanish with pleasure. But of 
tongues known technically as polite there is not one 
that exceeds the charm of French. With a little 
Latin for background and a brief spell of application, 
in six weeks any one may speak it badly. But to speak 
it in its perfection requires an education begun at the 
cradle and a natural aptitude as well. French is not 


easy, but once yours it is a wellspring of pleasure, 
for in literature at least there is nothing, ancient or 
modern, equal to it. The classics are notable for their 
absence of wit. Aristophanes himself never made any 
or but a schoolboy smile. The epigrams of Martial 
seem very humdrum to-day. And as for the dialogues 
of Terence, | defy you to read them and not yawn. If 
evidence of this kind is worth anything one might take 
it for granted that the ancients never laughed. 

Humor, we know, is essentially modern. But humor 
is merely the commonplace in fancy dress. To be a 
humorist you have but to take a platitude and look at 
it crooked Wit, on the other hand, presupposes a 
quantity and quality of intellect which approaches to 

niu It is the abundance of that characteristic 
which is one of the factors in the superiority of French 
literature. French writers are rarely dull. When they 
are. thev take to another trade, open grocery shops, or 
come over here like M. Brunetiére and Jecture. In 
vidition they make everything, even to the abstruse, 
interesting \ few years ago Vacherot, philosopher 
and metaphysician, published two thick volumes on 
Love Eternal In the first volume he demonstrated 
that love of that kind is perfection. In the second he 
showed that perfection does not exist. It is impossible 
to be more exhaustively witty But another factor in 
the superiority of French literature is the beauty of the 
words, not alone to the ear, but to the eyes \ page of 
polis shed French—a page of Flaubert, for example—is t« 
the amateur a mosaic of gems. harmonious, colorful, 
and strong. The absence of a letter might suflice to 


mar the whole. 


In view of these circumstances the stupor of the 
literary world at the action of the Academy will be 
readiiy understoo 1. The French alphabet differs but 


little from our own, except that there is no w—a loss 
sustained at Waterloo—but according to the Academic 
fiat x and y were to be dropped, relegated to algebra 
and omitted from the dictionary at which that body is 
at work. Conservative fool that I am I fancied at the 
time that literary —. » mig ~ not perhaps always 
mind its p's and q’s, but at least it would stick to the x 
ind the y as before. It ocr that I was wrong. In 
the last issue of the “Revue Scientifique’ there is not 
an x, there is not a y, the dip —— ph is replaced by f 

eography, for instance, is géogratie, bibliography is 
bibliogratie—everything is at sixes and sevens, phonetic- 
ally ug ly. aridly bald. The remedy for this is not to 
read the ‘Revue Scientifique.’ The danger, however. 
lies in the possibility of contagion, that other French 
papers may catch it, that it may spread all over, that 
the dream of Pitman will be realized, that every one 
will be forcedly fonetic, that the forgotten horrors of 
Josh Billings and Artemus Ward will be revived and 
turned into text-books for the corruption of the inno- 
cence of the young. 


M. Brunetiére chose as subject for his most recent 
discourse at the Johns Hopkins University the Paraas- 
sians, a school of poets distinct in themselves vet with 
whom he managed to confuse others totally unrelated 
and no doubt his audience too. But though distinct, 
there was in this group but one that was worth a row 
of pins, and that was Leconte de Lisle. M. Brunetiere 
says that he was a great passionist. What he meant by 
that I am sure I don’t know, and I don't believe he does 
either. Leconte de Lisle is perhaps the most perfect of 
French poets and certainly the most austere. His lite- 
rary luggage, if scant, is splendid—three volumes of 
chiseled verse. In speaking of the latter, it is difficult 
to describe them in a phrase, though that perhaps may 
be accomplished in saying that they do not contain a 
commonplace line. What they do contain are Vedic 
hymns, Greek idyls, medieval lyrics, bars of pure har- 
mony in which at times the horrible is expressed with 
such color and such calm that the reader shudders as he 
reads and admires as he shudders. Beside them the 
declamations of that dissolute Greuze of literature, 
Alfred de Musset, sound cracked and thin—like a man’s 
laughter, as Swinburne put it, neane in hell. Leconte 
de Lisle is the Goya of verse, startling, coercive, yet 
always serene and just about as much a passionist as is 
the side of a house. 
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“The Library of the World’s Best Literature,” con- 
cerning which I ventured here recently to make a few 
remarks, is really a surprising achievement. With Mr. 
Dudley Warner for editor and a dozen specialists as 
Advisory Council it is amazing to think how good it 
might be. Take the case of Coppée, for instance. There 
isa third-rate poet who managed, I never knew how, 
to produce a gem—‘‘Le Passant’’—a little perfection 
which Gautier might have signed. Naturally you 
would suppose it would be reproduced in this Library. 
3ut nota bit of it. In its place there are two excellent 
examples of his lack-luster style. And there is Dobson, 
unknown to many it is true, yet a weaver of charming 
verse and the author of one masterpiece—‘‘Autonoé.”’ 
Selections from his lyrics are given, of course, but for 
that masterpiece you may look and you will look in 
vain. And there is Dante. The selections from the 
“Divine Comedy’? cover twenty-six pages. It fully 
deserves them. Moreover, the selections are very good, 
They have been made by Charles Eliot Norton, who 
prefaces them with thirty-three pages of remarks. 
That Professor Norton should consider his own litera- 
ture preferable to Dante’s is of course a matter of taste. 
But P will venture to suggest to this gentlernan that he 
would have served the public better if instead of trans- 
lations made by himself he had provided translations 
made by a poet—by Longfellow, for instance, or even 
by Rossetti, whom he never mentions and whose ver- 
sion of the ‘‘Vita Nuova”’ is exceeded in beauty only by 
the ‘‘Vita Nuova’ itself. 


Sir Algernon West in the current issue of the ‘‘Nine- 
teenth Century” tells one or two very good tales. For 
instance, he says that Lord Palmerston used to greet 
those guests of his wife whose names and identities had 
escaped him with ‘‘How d’ye do? How is the old com- 
plaint?’”’—a phrase which that old cynic found perfectiy 
adapted to all sorts and conditions of men. And here is 
a truly delightful anecdote of the Duchess of Somerset. 
It appears that on making inquiry at Swan & Edgars’— 
a large dry goods shop—concerning something she had 
purchased she was asked if she had been served by a 
young gentleman with fair hair. ‘‘No,’’ she replied 
jongly. ‘‘No, I think it was an elderly nobleman with 
a bald head.” But that, of course, is a modern instance. 
In the days of which Sir Algernon writes champagne 
was served at dinner only after the second course and 
was drunk in homeopathic doses out of tubes which 
contained little but froth. It was after dinner that 
drinking began—a custom, parentheticaily, which the 
Prince of Wales put a stop to by introducing the cigar 
instead, but what drinking was in the olden days one 
story will show. It is quoted on the authority of Mr. 
Gladstone concerning a bishop who, being asked if he 
would have more wine, replied with great solemnity: 

Thank you. Not till I have drunk what 1 have before 
me, 


In ‘‘Notes and Half-Notes,”’ a volume of verse by the 
late F. E. Sawyer, which has been but recently pub- 
— 1, there occurs a poem that deserves to live. It is 

‘“alled “The Song of a Song,’ and though the treatment 
might be better, the conception could not be improved. 


“T will sing you a song of a song.”’ she said, 
And her cheek blushed red as a rose. 
‘Tis tender and low, and I love it so; 
He murmured it to me three nights ago, 
Sweet and low like a river’s flow, that 
sings as onward it goes.” 


“T will sing you a song of a song.”’ she cried, 
And her cheek was white like death. 
‘Tis that song he sang me so long ago, 
But I loathe it now. though I loved it so; 
I shall hear it for ever and ever I know, till 
I sob out my dying breath.’ 





Then I ‘held her close to ny broken heart, 
And I whispered, ‘‘O weep away! 
No woman’s love is to man’s akin, 
Her heart is a home and his heart is an inn, 
He lives by her love, but she dies for his sin, 
yet sometimes there's a reckoning day. 


“And believe me that never a Faust was born, 
And there ne’er was a Marguerite, 
But will meet again in the far-away, 
When the man will weep and the woman will 
pray. 
And for him will come God's judgment day, 
but for her God’s mercy seat!’ 


Thus far the book of the year is unquestionably 
Nansen’s ‘‘Farthest North.”” And yet through some 
—— the general interest which it has created has 
een due less to the matter than to the man, to the 
pitched battle which he waged with nature and from 
which he issued not a conqueror, perhaps, but at least 
with all the honors of war. There was the glittering 
glacier, the drifting bergs, the enveloping snow, the bit- 
ing x wind, the remorselessness of the unconscious, the 
desolateness of a bleak white frozen hell, and opposed 
to them just six feet of brawn and sinew. In the cir- 
cumstances it is not surprising that there should be 
more interest in the explorer than in the explored, and 
less in the Arctic sea than in the Arctic sailor. What 
he accomplished may be briefly summarized. In the 
first place hé made a great deal of money. In the 
second, he advanced two hundred miles nearer to the 
Pole than any of his predecessors. In addition, in 
proving by soundings that the Arctic Ocean is two thou- 
sand and odd fathoms deep and the lower strata rela- 
tively warm, he exploded the old idea that it was ex- 
tremely shallow and unimaginably cold. He proved, 
too, that there is a steady current which would be serv- 
iceable in the case of the possible discovery of valuable 
ore. But what is most interesting he discovered that 
the power of hibernation is one readily acquired by 
man. 

It was in the winter quarters which Nansen and 
Johansen—his one companion, for the dogs they had 
had were all dead—established on an island north 
of Franz Joseph Land that the hibernating power was 
revealed. They slept twenty hours out of the twenty- 
four, end grew fat on the plentiful flesh of walrus. 
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They did not read much, for their library consisted 
in but a nautical almanac and a table of logarithms; 
besides, even otherwise, they would have lacked 
the time. There were adventures quasi-continu- 
ous with the thievish fox, escapades with prodig- 
ious white bears and conflicts with the walrus. The 
latter were numbertess, and fierce and dangerous as 
herds of wild cattle. More than once they were a 
menace to life, ie than once there were other dan- 
gers from which these men just escaped; but, sleep, 
struggles, and the shuttling aurora aiding, the days fell 
by, days during which they seem to have suffered, if at 
all, but from the dirt on their clothes which stiffened 
their trousers so that they cut them when they moved. 
Their hands they washed in warm bear’s blood and 
scraped them with their knives. Nevertheless, Nansen 
says, they enjoyed it, and I admire them for it. 

That the Metropolitan Opera Company should have 
failed at the tag-end of the season is not as surprising 
as the fact that it held out so long. Fashion and her 
satanic pomps were there, but art and its enthrallments 
were absent. It is philistine to believe that New York 
is sufficiently snobbish to cling to the one and disregard 
the other; and yet the Mapleson fiasco proved that 
however enticing a programme may be, it won’t fill the 
stall unless the boxes exhibit the Society face—vistas of 
Jow-neck and jewels, the echo of familiar names. The 
Society face was always on view at the Metropolitan. 
At the Academy of Music it never showed up. At the 
one there was fashion, at the other there was art. 
Both companies are bankrupt. but it was Mapleson’s 
that went first to the wall. If the latter’s career was 
brief it was glorious. The costumes were fresh, the 
staging was good, the scenery massive, the chorus res- 
onant, the ballet classic, the orchestra admirable, and, 
as a rule, the cast was tip-top. Then, too, in the gallery 
delight was tumultuous; but there were bonnets in the 
boxes, and as a consequence paper in the stalls. At the 
Metropolitan whatever delight the gallery may have 
experienced it sedulously concealed—and the gallery 
is always the thermometer of the house. 


The silence of the Metropolitan gallery was due to 
indigestion. There was too much Faust, too much 
Carmen, and therewith too many German scores inter- 
preted by singers adapted by nature and training only 
for Italian compositions. It was pot-luck with the 
Society face thrown in. Now the Society face has its 
charms. It is disliked only by those on whom it does 
not smile. But personally, if I may venture to speak 
of myself, when I go to the opera it is opera I want. 
The confidences of the debutante and the gossip of the 
dowager are pleasures which I prefer to enjoy else- 
where. The swirl of plumes, the rustle of silk, the 
glisten of pearls are all very well, but at the opera 
there should be art besides, and at the Metropolitan it 
was lacking. At Mapleson’s. on the other hand, while 
there was art there was little else—except on the part 
of the management an encroaching discouragemeiit. 
‘‘Aida”’ was given, splendidly produced, royally sunz. 
Where the stalls were not papered they were empty. 
The ‘Traviata’ was given. The prima donna was a 
little Patti. a little taller, a little prettier, and a little 
fresher too. The boxes were empty, the stalls were 
mute. Then for the first time in the history of this 
country an opera was brought straight from Milan. 
“‘Andrea Chenier’? was produced. The score was a 
banquet. From the swooning measures of the first act 
to the ringing finale of the last there was a menu of 
voluptuous accords, Barring the gallery, few there 
were that came to taste. The company went to Bos- 
ton, and thence to bankruptcy. 


The cycling season has come and with it along the 
Riverside, every bright afternoon, there is a fine ballet 
on wheels interspersed with the occasional spectacle of 
trick-riding and feats of haute école. Here is a picture 
of one, of which no free exhibition has been given as 
yet, but which I may earnestly commend to the atten- 


—— , _ 











tion of those who regard the bicycle as an unsteady 
thing. It looks easy, and the fact that it has been 
photographed shows that it is so. But I assume that 
it requires a little preliminary practice before it can 
be properly performed. 
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EAT NOT THY HEART 


“Eat not thy heart.”’—Pythayoras 


BY 
JULIEN GORDON 


Author of **A Diplomat'’s Diary,” **A Successful Man,” 
“* Vampires,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

VERY early Lola, who slept lightly, had been awak- 
ened by a curious sound. It reverberated in her half- 
wakened mind with a throb of fear. She listened, 
startled. Some one was in herroom! She sprang from 
her bed, fumbled for a match, struck it. It flared, 
illuminating the vast apartment from carpet to ceiling. 
Its spark snapped, and went out between her trembling 
fingers. Nothing! Yet stealthily creeping, creeping, 
like a skulking creature crawling along the floor, yes, 
more and more distinctly, now at hand, almost under 
her feet, this strange movement, this unearthly warn- 
ing. What was it? 

‘Jock — Rip —Victor,”’ she whispered, coaxingly, 
thinking perhaps a miscreant mastiff was ramping, 
ambushed, behind some convenient screen, and shrank 
from banishment. But to her call came no response. 
And now as she stood there, paralyzed, motionless, 
another of her senses started to consciousness. She 
drew Guick little breaths into her quivering nostrils, 
and with it a smell tingling peppery as of something 
charred and singed. Hastily enveloping herself in her 
dressing-gown, with lighted candle now, she hurried 
across the parquet. What was that? lazily curling up 
close to her desk? Twisting its serpent way between her 
and the struggling dawn, 
indolent, impalpable, a 
thin white vapor rose and 
coiled, and louder, louder, 
Jouder, the creeping grew, 
shivered, moaned like the 

laint of some imprisoned 
veing panting for freedom. 
As she paused an instant 
with distended pupil, the 
vapor widened, darkened, 
then flamed with a sudden 
reddish hue. To her fright- 
ened fancy it seemed to 
assume demoniac - shapes, 
hostile and maleficent. 

She knew then that her 
room was on fire. Her 
first impulse was toward 
her husband, her second 
to her child. Which— 
which? She craved the 
care of the one, the other 
was so helpless! Was it 
selfishness which took her 
first to Mr. Marston, or 
was it self-reproach that 
for an instant she had 
wavered? Ah! she still 
loved him best, she told 


herself, as she laid her 
hand upon his arm. 
Shaken from one of 


those deep slumbers which 
drug the energies and will, 
she found it hard to stir 
him, to make him under- 
stand. 
‘What? What?” 

The others were more 
quickly roused. 

Fenno Asch, quickly 
wakened, was the last to 
appear. He sent for his 
valet, ordered all of his 
belongings carefully rescued and packed, made a com- 
fortable toilet—there is a tradition that he shaved—after 
which he lit a luxurious cigarette, and leisurely joined 
de Beaumont on the lawn. The latter was arrayed in a 
pink silk bed-quilt, and was holding helplessly in his 
arms a bust of that motherly person who is called the 
Venus de Milo. He had swung the goddess from her 
pedestal as he ran from his apartment, already filled 
with smoke and rocked by falling timbers. 

Mrs. Ayrault and some of the servants had formed a 
fire brigade outside with Mr. Marston, who, in pajamas, 
a top hat. and one slipper, was handling a hose with 
praiseworthy persistence. His figure loomed against 
the flames which issued from the ballroom. 

The French maid, Augustine, away in the further 
wing where no danger for at least an hour could reach 
her, pushed by the force of a dramatic nature, was 
hurling her garments out of the window. Gowns, hats, 
ribbons, petticoats, fluttered earthward, lodged in trees 
and adorned neighboring bushes, while she herself 
wildly gesticulated, weeping loudly. 

An Irish laundress was praying in the kitchen, cross- 
ing herself in invocation to all the saints and to the 
Blessed Virgin Mother, while her young assistant was 
pulling at her gown. hysterically imploring her to flee 
from impending destruction. 

Pierre Rose, after organizing a company of the fast- 
arriving villagers, bidding them do all they could to 
save from the lower floors their valuable contents—the 
upper rooms were already impassable—vanished. 

Bush, early on the premises, worked valiantly with 
Ackerman and the farmhands. They had been warned 
by the alarm bell. Francois, the maitre d’hotel, robed 
in a flowing nightshirt, was dragging pictures, silver, 
books, and porcelains, helter-skelter through the open 
windows. 

‘Rose, Rose,’’ he called, missing the young French- 

man’s energetic helpfulness. ‘‘Where can he have 
gone?”’ ; 
Leaping over obstacles, gasping, breathless, Pierre 
was running toward the cottage where once before he 
had been so unwelcome a visitor. Its door was half 
ajar, and now it did not close upon him, but gave way 
to his nervous hand. In the narrow passage, unwashed, 
uncombed, disconsolate, loudly sobbing, stood... 
Dottie. 
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‘‘What is the matter, little one?’ said Pierre, taking 
hold of the child’s ear, and looking about him furtively 
while he drew her against his knees. Dottie, in spite 
of her mother’s protests, entertained a secret admira- 
tion for Rose, and his confectionery. She now ex- 
plained to him with loud weeping how everybody had 

one to the fire—her mother, and even the perfidious 

» le Bi that she, under some frightful threat of 
punishment, had been forbidden to move, and all this 
frantic fun going on and she left out! 

“Oh! oh! oh!’ she shrieked, at the mere thought of 
her wrongs. ‘‘The house will be all burned up, and I'll 
never—oh, Mr. Pierre, I’ll never see even the pretty big 
light. I can’t! Ma said I wasn’t to stand out on the 
porch even, and—Oh! oh! oh!" 

Rose mastered his temptation to shake her, and heark- 
ened for a moment to her ramblings. 

‘Look here, petite,’’ he said to her, ‘‘where is your 
mother?”’ 

Dottie assured him that she did not know. 

“Ts she over at the big house?’’ 

She had gone out and that was all her daughter could 
communicate. 

“Now, cheérie,”’ 
mother’s room?” 

The child, puzzled, but somewhat pacified by Rose’s 
exciting presence, pointed up the narrow stairs. 

‘* Petite,’ said the chef in a low voice, ‘‘will you go 
upstairs and get me a pair of your mother’s boots?” 

“Did ma send for them?’’ asked Dottie, eying him 
suspiciously. 

*‘Bless me, yes,”’ said Pierre. 
with the pumps.”’ 

‘*You said you hadn’t seen my ma,” said Dottie with 
astuteness. 


said Rose, quickly, ‘‘where is your 


‘‘She’s got her feet wet 


i 
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“Blank the little Yankee,’ thought Pierre. ‘‘She 
might be a Juge dinstruction.”’ 

‘*You misunderstood me, little dear.’’ He smiled, 
while inwardly sending Dottie and all her family to ten 
thousand devil to destroy. ‘‘Your mother sent me for 
her boots. I was only joking.” 

“If I get the boots will you ask her if I can come out 
and see the fire?’’ said the commercial Dottie. 

‘Why of course I will. I will come back in a few 
moments with her permission to bring you.”’ 

“Hang it, if I don’t throw the little baggage in and 
broil her,’’ thought the Frenchman, at the end of his 
indulgence. 

Slowly, and looking backward at him, as if to make 
sure the contract was not a cheat and lie, Dottie brought 
him a _ of her mother’s boots, still dusty with sand, 
and delivered them to him from her little brown hands. 
Pierre took and eyed them with a peculiar gleam in his 
black eyes. He concealed one of them under his coat 
as he walked away, tossing the other from him over the 
hedge. 

“One is enough,” he said audibly. 

A little later he could be seen kneeling upon the 
gravel which stretched under his windows, first here, 
then there. Ah! here, wound about a tree-trunk, in 
the wind something yellow tossed and flapped. Rose 
gave vent to a cry of triumph when he had pulled a 
handful of straw from about a gnarled root. Yes, 
again he kneeled, and by-and-by uttered another 
stifled exclamation. He had found what he sought! 
Quickly Beth’s boot sprang from its hiding-place; it 
fitted, heel and toe, width and length, into a foot- 
print which. with several others of like size and 
shape, was plainly marked on the soft soil. Pierre 
Rose looked grave when he arose from his recumbent 
attitude. 


. 


Fenno Asch, faultlessly dressed, meandered up to 
Lola where she stood with Archie and his nurses, below 
the terraces. watching the burning of her home. She 
met him with the chill and cutting light of a pale 
glance from under haughty eyelids. With murmured 
words she could not catch, he turned on his heel and 
left her abruptly. 

Mr. Isham had performed prodigies in saving articles 
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of value. The Count, while less efficient, and impeded 
by his bed-quilt, had fought the fire-god with equal 
bravery. Asch alone had saved... himself and his 
effects. Lola, revolted, inwardly vowed he had slept his 
last sleep under a roof of hers. 

The flames were shooting forth in ever-increasing 
volume from the consuming pile, and now had reached 
the portico. Their red tongues played about an orna- 
ment, a bit of sculptured carving above the columns. 
Hit by a piece of loosened masonry. its graceful efflo- 
rescence wavered a moment, then fell with a crash, its 
hot debris scattering their ruins upon the path. A 
curious recklessness seemed suddenly to inendale Mrs. 
Marston's mind, almost a sense of pleasure. 

‘See, Archie, see,’’ she said to her son, ‘‘now the 
columns will give way. Ah! there is mamma’s room 
all fallen in. See, Archie, see! And my piano, that 
must be gone. Ah, Augustine! Where are my jewels? 
In their case? -My pearis and opal coronet? And my 
coats—the sable one—that too? Did it hang in the 
vestibule? And my poor little bird? Is that dead? Did 
they save that, do you think? 

She ran hither and thither, fascinated. The sparks 
fell on her hair. She wished that she had more to 
burn, more to throw upon the general pyre, that she 
might bring to this great conflagration all her posses- 
sions. She tore a scarf from off her neck, and cast it 
on the wind, and watched it toss against the crumbling 
walls and feebly scorch itself to dust. Her spirit felt 
detached from all material things. The intoxication 
of their destruction was in her veins. 

The villagers had grown a trifle weary; they were 
piling the saved things into farm-wagons and driving 
them across the lawn to the ‘‘Colony.’’ The wine cellar 
had been sacked. Some of the men waxed hilarious. 
Two were quite drunk, 
quarrelsome, noisy. Oth- 
ers exchanged witticisms 
as they passed each other 
with their self-imposed 
freight. They forced 
themselves to gravity only 
when they met the master, 
or cried “‘hist’’ when they 
fancied one of ‘‘the fami- 


ly’’ remarked their cheer- 
fulness. Sympathy is fa- 
tiguing. Consternation 


gave place to indifference. 
There was almost a note as 
of orgy in the air, and all 
the while the great. and 
splendid flame swept 
across the desolate coun- 
try, bearing down every- 
thing in its track. 

It was just then that 
‘Crazy Jim’’ came down 
upon the scene. 

, What village, or what 
county, but has its ‘‘Cra- 
zy Jim’’? He sought shel- 
ter and a meal, now and 
then, in the poor - house, 
but most of his days and 
nights were spent upon 
the roads, singing or curs- 
ing as the mood of his 
whisky was mild or viru- 
lent. To-day he was in 
glee. His peaked hat all 
awry, his face aglow. How 
did he get into the house? 
How scale the stairs? No 
one could tell, They saw 
at the window his furfu- 
raceous visage lighted up 
with exultation, his drool- 
ing mouth distended by 
wild laughter. He began 
to throw things down, mattresses, pillows, tables, chairs. 


*‘Ha! ha! ha!” 
Here was a costly china vase. He cast it on the 
sward, It struck and broke. He clapped his hands in 


rapture. 

‘‘Ha! ha! ha!” 

This emancipation of his cowed nature whipped 
his blood to frenzy. He would have liked to bray and 
brag of his importance, and his services. Mrs. Marston 
had been kind to him. He was glad he had arrived in 
time. But soon they who were watching saw there 
was no retreat for Jim. Behind him swelled the dense, 
black pall, before him—death. Well, well, why not? 
What was his life worth? His mean and cowardly and 
driveling life? 

“My God! my God!” cried Lola. 
He is lost! Oh, God have mercy on his soul! 
Jim! Poor Jim!” 

The women, who surrounded her, Mrs. Fesser, Mrs. 
Opdyke, Mrs. Bryan, Mrs. Pullen, joined in lament and 
outery. 

Pierre Rose had heard. In a moment he had placed 
the saving ladder. Like a cat he had sprung from rung 
to rung, had seized the madman by the beard, stunned 
his struggles with a blow, and on his shoulders borne 
him down to safety. 

It was just then that Floribel, fresh from her morn- 
ing bath, in her best hat and Sunday jacket, with sor- 
rowing eyes and sweet condolence, joined Mrs. Mars- 
ton’s group. Rose, surrounded by the lauding women, 
was blowing on his blackened hands. Their eyes met. 


‘‘He is doomed! 
Poor 


(Continued next week.) 
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A HANDSOME PREMIUM. 


The report of the Naval Trial Board at Washington 
on the official speed of the battleship ‘‘lowa’ shows 
that the ship made a speed with all allowances for tides 
and other interfering conditions of just 17.871 knots. 
As the contract requires sixteen knots, and provides 
for a bonus at the rate of $200,000 a knot above that 
figure, the Cramps will receive a premium of $374,200. 
The Board found that the ship was strong and well bui't 
in aeery particular, and that her machinery worked 
we 
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CHAPTER IV.—(CONTINUED.) 


JAMES MILTON, tailor’s manager, next deposed he 
went with Inspector Murray to see the body, the latter 
having informed him that the clothes of the deceased 
were marked with the name of his firm. The resem- 
blance of the deceased to a customer of theirs was so 
striking that he would have unhesitatingly mentioned 
the name if the identity of the two, for reasons now 
well known, had not struck him as an absolute impossi- 
bility. 

The coroner: ‘‘On being pressed by Inspector Murray 
you mentioned what was —— in your mind?”’ 

The witness: ‘‘I did. e perceived I had been about 
to speak, and he insisted on my doing so. I told him, 
though, of course, that I looked on the resemblance of 
the deceased to Mr. Robert Ashfield as the merest coin- 
cidence.”’ 

The coroner: ‘‘Mr. Ashfield was known to you asa 
wealthy city merchant, and as residing at Colombo 
Hall, Finchley Road?”’ 

The witness: ‘‘That is so.’ 

The coroner: ‘‘How long is it since Mr. Ashfield be- 
came a customer of yours?”’ 

The witness: ‘‘He has dealt with us for the past eight 
years.”’ : 

The coroner: ‘‘How frequently used you to see him?”’ 

The witness: ‘‘That is a difficult question to answer. 
Sometimes we might not see or hear from him for six 
months, sometimes he might call twice ina month. At 
other times I used to go to see him at his office on 
receipt of a postcard from him.”’ 

The coroner: ‘Apart from this business relation, I 
take it Mr. Ashfield was not known to you.’’ 

The witness: ‘‘He was only known to me as a client 
of the firm, and I never saw him except on business 
occasions, and for business purposes.’’ 

The coroner: ‘‘On the whole I might take it that you 
saw Mr. Ashfield about as frequently as my own tailor 
sees me—on an average half a dozen times a year.” 

The witness (after some consideration): ‘‘About that.’’ 

The coroner: ‘‘And do you think that would make 
you so.familiar with every detail as to enable you with 
certainty to identify a body submitted to you?” 

The witness: ‘‘I certainly knew him well—quite well 
enough to be able to make the statement I did to Mr. 
Murray, which was far more qualified than the one your 
honor attributes to me.”’ 

The coroner: ‘‘I did not attribute to you any state- 
ment at all. I merely wished to ascertain the exact 
extent of your personal knowledge of Mr. Ashfield’s 
appearance.” 

The intellectual-looking juryman: “‘T do not think I 
could identify my tailor if his body were submitted to 

e.” 
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The witness: ‘‘Perhaps you are ashamed of him.”’ 

The coroner: ‘““You must not be personal, sir.’’ 
(After a pause.) ‘“‘I doubt whether I myself could iden- 
tify my tailor’s body.”’ 

The witness: ‘‘l beg your pardon, sir, but I make 
bold to assert that your tailor could identify your 
body.” (Half-suppressed laughter.) 

The coroner (resuming): ‘‘You found that the clothes 
were made by your firm?”’ 

The witness: ‘‘With the exception of the overcoat.”’ 

The coroner: ‘‘Did you remember at the time mak- 
ing that particular suit for Mr. Ashfield?”’ 

The witness: ‘‘No; but I afterward verified a suit 
had been made for Mr. Ashfield that answered to the 
description in every respect.” 

In reply to further questions, witness stated the 
suit he referred to was delivered to Mr. Ashfield some 
weeks ago. He was perfectly certain the overcoat was 
not of their make. 

The coroner: ‘‘Had you no other customer at all who 
bore some resemblance to Mr. Ashfield?”’ 

The witness: ‘‘Most certainly not.” 

The coroner then intimated that they should close 
the day’s proceedings with a visit to the studio. “In 
ordinary circumstances,’’ he went on, ‘‘they might ere 
now have closed the investigation, as such witnesses as 
could in any way speak directly as to the matter under 
inquiry —to wit, the causes and circumstances under 
which the deceased met with his death—had already 
been examined. As he had warned them, some of the 
evidence even seemed to diverge from the main ques- 
tion; but it would be seen at the next sitting that such 
evidence did really bear upon the issue to be deter- 
mined. The peculiar features presented by the case 
would render it necessary for them to take a good deal 
more such evidence—evidence which at first sight 
would appear to have bearing on a totally distinct mat- 
ter, but which, nevertheless, would be found to be of 
the highest importance to the present investigation. 
In the course of to-day’s hearing he had received several 
letters relating to the case, and as one or two of the 
writers had important evidence to offer, he would 
adjourn the inquiry to Thursday next, to give them an 
opportunity of being present.” 

Mrs. Ashfield left the court on the arm of her lady 
companion. She bowed to Clinton as she went past, 
and Re returned the courtesy with respectful sympathy. 


CHAPTER V. 


AT the reassembling of the coroner’s court, Mrs. 
Ashfield did not appear till Fe before the openin 
of the day’s proceedings, and she was accompanie 
by the same elderly lady as before. As the only avail- 
able places were next to Clinton, they took their seats 
there, and had time to exchange just a few words with 
him. Mrs. Ashfield’s companion. he learned, was Mrs. 
Norton, an aunt of hers. Mrs. Ashfield herself looked 
much broken, but he was impressed with the restrained 


gentleness of her manner and her soft, pleasant voice. 
She explained to-him that the case was being watched by 
counsel—Mr. Barrett Spencer—on behalf of herself and 
stepsons, as her late husband’s solicitors had strongly 
advised this course. She herself, of course, assented to 
all their suggestions, though she did not understand 
their reasons, and would be thankful when all was over. 

Inspector Richardson continued to watch the case for 
the police, and Mr. Howell Jones had also called in 
counsel to represent his interests. 

Mrs. Ashfield was first called. -She deposed she was 
the wife of Robert Ashfield, of Leadenhall Street and 
Colombo Hall, Finchley Road. She had been married 
to him for four years. She had seen her husband on 
board the Ostend boat on the Wednesday night, and 
that was the last she had seen of him. That was all the 
light she could throw on the matter. 

In response to a red-haired juryman, who suddenly 
became morbidly inquisitive, and, despite the luke- 
warm protests of the coroner that many of these details 
were not to the point (for he was obviously interested in 
them), Mrs. Ashfield recounted minutely all the circum- 
stances of her husband’s departure. Mr. Ashfield had 
first told her of his intended journey on the Saturday. 
At first he had thought of crossing to Ostend alone; but 
on Tuesday evening it was settled they should make the 
trip together. Her husband went to the city as usual 
that morning, it having been arranged she should go 
direct to the station in a cab, bringing all luggage with 
her. They were to stay at Ostend for two days, and she 
had therefore packed only a very small trunk besides 
the handbags. Her husband was to dine in the city 
previous to meeting her at the station. About three 
o’clock she received a telegram from him, saying, 
‘Don't forget the new Krupp razor.’’ She had found 
- telegram crumpled in her pocket, and had it with 
ler. 

The coroner: ‘‘I see this was handed in at Eastcheap 
at 2.20 P.M.”’ 

The witness: ‘‘My husband was in tl.e habit of lunch- 
ing at a restaurant near the post-office, where he could 
get a game of chess.”’ 

Continuing, witness said that when she arrived at 
Cannon Street Station she did not see her husband. 
She was nervous and afraid of missing him in the fog, 
which was getting worse each moment. She had the 
luggage wheeled into the station, but she did not care 
to take the tickets and get the trunk registered until he 
came. When he at last appeared they had only twenty 
minutes to spare, though her husband, who was an ex- 
ve traveler, pooh-poohed her nervousness. She 
vegged him not to go at all, because of the terrible fog, 
but he replied that he did not think it would be foggy at 
Dover. He was rather cross, she was afraid. He com- 
plained that he had had a long day, and had not been 
able to get away from the office in time to dine. He 
had even hurried off without washing, knowing she 
would be waiting for him and fidgeting. He gave her 
two five-pound notes, and while she took the tickets and 
saw the luggage registered he went to get a hasty wash 
and brush-up. He said he had made a good lunch, so 
that he was strong enough to wait till they got to Do- 
ver, when he would eat a substantial meal, either on 
board the boat or at the hotel. When they arrived at 
Dover there was no fog, but the sky was black, and she 
was too nervous to proceed. Her husband decided to 
goon. She gave her two valises to a porter, and bade 
him carry them off the quay to the Lord Warden Hotel. 
A sailor carried her husband’s things on to the boat, and 
put them on a bench. She did not stay more than a 
minute on board, as, though the boat was on the calm 
side of the breakwater, it heaved a little, and the smell 
of the steam made her giddy. She said good-by to her 
husband, and went off the boat. She went immediately 
to the Lord Warden Hotel. She remembered she was 
much frightened by the roaring of the wind, and feared 
she must have given the hotel people some trouble. 

She first heard the terrible news the next morning. 
She was completely prostrated by it, but when she grew 
calmer she refused to give up all hope. Inquiries were 
instituted by cable, when it was ascertained that all 
who had gone off the boat and given up their landing- 
tickets had had hand-luggage at least. On the assump- 
tion that he had landed, inquiries were made at every 
hotel, and in the town, but the result only confirmed 
the worst. She had agreed to accompany Inspector 
Murray to town mainly because she already intended to 
leave Dover that day, though she thought his story the 
absurdest nonsense. As Mr. Murray had promised to 
show her the clothes first, she was sure they would not 
be her husband’s, and that therefore she would not have 
to look at the strange body, the very idea of which was 
horrible to her, considering how prostrated she was. 
But the clothes were undoubtedly those her husband 
had worn on Wednesday. She was much frightened 
and upset at the sight of the face of the deceased—the 
whole thing seemed so weird to her. Interrogated 
about the overcoat, she did not know when or where 
her husband had bought it. As far as she could re- 
member, he had been wearing it for several weeks. 
Her husband made it a point to look very carefully 
after his wardrobe. He was a most methodical man. 

The coroner: ‘“‘Do you know how much money your 
husband had on his person?’’ 

The witness: ‘‘I can’t say. 
short when taking such a trip.” 
‘ ie coroner: ‘‘Would he not have had some pocket- 
»00k?”’ 

The witness: ‘“‘He usually carried one. It was of 
black leather, and bore his initials in silver.’ 

The coroner: ‘The boat did not start immediately 
after you went off?’’ 

The witness: ‘‘I should not think so. 


He was not likely to be 


They were 


still busy putting luggage on board. I did not stay, but 
went straight off the quay. A porter let me through a 
side-gate.”’ 

A juryman: “Is it not possible your husband went 
off the boat after you had gone to your hotel?’’ 

The witness: ‘‘I suppose that is possible if he had 
had a mind to. But he was bent on crossing.” 

The coroner: ‘‘Was he a good sailor?” 

The witness: “I believe so. He has told me he never 
got ill. He has made the voyage to Ceylon several 
times.”’ 

The coroner: ‘‘Have you ever accompanied him?”’ 

The witness: ‘Since our marriage he has never 
traveled further than the Continent; but he was plan- 
ning to take me on a visit to his Ceylon estate next 
spring, and to see his two sons.”’ 

Coroner (kindly): ‘‘And you no doubt looked forward 
to it with pleasure?” 

The witness (sobbing): ‘‘I did.’’ 

When Mrs. Ashfield, who had been much affected, 
and had broken down several times while giving her 
evidence, had recovered herself, the intellectual-look- 
ing juryman stood up consequentially. 

The intellectual-looking juryman; ‘‘Is it within your 
knowledge whether Mr. Ashfield had a twin brother?” 
(Sensation.) 

‘Fhe witness: ‘‘Yes, Mr. Ashfield has a twin brother.’ 
(Great sensation in court.) 

The coroner (to the juryman): ‘‘Mr. Cyrus Ashfield 
is present in court, and will be called upon in due 
course.”’ (A Jaugh heard.) 

The intellectual-looking juryman bowed and took his 
seat again, looking somewhat crestfallen. 

The coroner having congratulated the witness on the 
admirable and clear way in which she had given her 
evidence in this most painful and trying matter, Mrs. 
Ashfield resumed her place next to Clinton. 

William Howard, footman, deposed that he last saw 
his master on Wednesday morning, when Mr. Ashfield 
left for business as usual. He had at once identified the 
deceased as his master. 

The coroner: ‘You 
away for several days?”’ 

The witness: ‘‘Not till the last moment, sir, I helped 
Mr. Ashfield on with his coat in the hall, and then he 
said to me: ‘You know I shall not be home to-night, 
Howard. I'm running across to the Continent.’ I said, 
‘How about your luggage, sir?’.and he answered, ‘Oh, 
the missus will be looking after that!’ ”’ 

The coroner (smiling): ‘‘Are you sure he said ‘the 
missus’?”’ 

The witness (also 
said ‘Mrs. Ashfield.’ ”’ 

The coroner: ‘‘Was there no further conversation?” 

The witness: ‘‘No, sir.”’ 

The coroner: ‘‘You remember how Mr. Ashfield was 
dressed at the time?’ 

The witness: ‘‘Yes, sir. He was wearing the clothes 
shown me by Inspector Murray.” 

Albert Rands stated he was the chief clerk in Mr. 
Ashfield’s employment. He had known his employer’s 
intention of making the journey to Ostend for a day or 
two beforehand, as there was no chance of Mr. Wilton 
returning in time to the office. Mr. Wilton was the 
clerk who usually went across. Mr. Ashfield left the 
oftice on the Wednesday evening about half-past eight. 
It had been a very busy day, and they had all been 
detained late. His employer was rather cross at the 
end, hurrying them all, and complaining that if they 
were not faster he would have no time to dine. He had 
gone off in a great hurry. Witness remained at the 
office half an hour longer to get things cleared up. He 
was under the impression that Mr. Ashfield intended to 
get something to eat in a rush. He remarked to Mr. 
Thompson that Mr. Ashfield would do better to wait till 
he got to the boat, instead of choking himself by bolt- 
ing down his food. He had-since identified both the 
body of the deceased and the clothes as those of his 
employer, 

The coroner: “Did you not know that Mr. Ashfield 
was going to meet his wife?’ 

The witness: ‘‘I gathered he was, though he did not 
tell me so directly. He stopped suddenly in the midst 
of dictating a letter to Mr. Thompson and said, ‘Con- 
found it! I hope Nellie will think of putting in the 
new razor.’ Then he laughed to himself and said, ‘Oh, 
of course she will; J forgot I sent her a message about 
it.” 

The coroner: ‘‘The remark was obviously not in- 
tended for anybody but himself.’ 

The witness: ‘It was not for me to say anything.” 

A juryman: ‘‘Was Mr. Ashfield popular among his 
clerks?”’ 

The witness (after some hesitation): ‘‘I don’t think 
he was actually liked. He was very strict, but he was 
not unjust. He was not exactly disliked.”’ 

The coroner (in a gossipy tone): ‘‘I take it he would 
not talk to his subordinates about his domestic arrange- 
ments?”’ 

The witness: ‘No. Not a word of anything but 
business was spoken in the office from morning till 
evening. None of the clerks would venture to presume 
on Mr. Ashfield. He made you feel you must keep your 
distance, and you never forgut he was the master.”’ 

Alfred Thompson, clerk in Mr. Ashfield’s office, cor 
roborated the last witness. His employer wrote out a 
check for twenty-five pounds on his private account 
before going to lunch, ovine him instructions to cash 
it for three five-pound notes and ten pounds in gold. 
That was at half-past one. Mr. Ashfield returned at 
half-past two, and witness handed him the money. 

e coroner: ‘Did you notice where Mr. Ashfield 
put the money away?” 
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The witness: ‘‘Yes, sir. He put the notes carefully 
into his pocketbook and the gold into his purse.” 

The coroner: ‘‘Can you say to which pockets Mr. 
Ashfield replaced them?’ 

The witness: ‘‘He put back his purse into his right- 
hand trousers pocket, and the pocketbook into his inner 
breast-pocket.”’ 

Asked if he recognized the purse produced, witness 
could not say so for sure, though he believed it was the 
one he had seen in Mr. Ashfield’s possession. The 
pocketbook was of black leather, and closed with an 
elastic band. The initials, ‘‘R. A.,’’ were embossed on 
it in silver. 

A juryman: “If a man were struggling in the water, 
such a pocketbook might easily be lost?” 

The witness: ‘‘I should think so.” 

The coroner: ‘“‘Undoubtedly. It has often occurred 
to me that my own pocketbook has slipped out of my 
inner breast-pocket from the mere act of stooping. Do 
you know whether Mr. Ashfield was in the habit of 
ee a many papers in his pocketbook?”’ 

The witness: ‘‘Undoubtedly there were papers, but I 
do not know how many.”’ 

“‘Elias,’’ Esq., was then called, and came forward in 
his Salvation Army uniform. 


The coroner: ‘‘What is your surname?’’ 

The witness (trembling violently): ‘I don’t know, 
sir,” 

The coroner (gently): ‘““Come, my good man. You 
don’t know your own name?” 

The witness: ‘Everybody calls me ‘Elias.’ ”’ 

The coroner: ‘‘Very well, then, Elias. You have 


been employed a long time by Mr. Clinton?’ 

The witness: ‘‘God bless him!” 

The coroner: ‘‘Did you ever tell anybody that your 
master intended to go abroad?’ 

The witness (trembling again): ‘‘Me? No, sir.”’ 

The coroner: ‘‘Or that he had gone abroad?” 

The witness: ‘ No, sir.’ 

The coroner: “Tell me what you've been doing all 
this time.”’ 


The witness: ‘‘I picked up an odd job here and 
, there.”’ : 
Mr. Barker, the barrister-at-law representing Mr. 


Howell Jones, here rose 
Mr. Barker: ‘Did you know the toplight at the back 

could be opened? , 
The witness 
Mr. Barker I 
The witness: 
Mr. Barker: 

day evening?’ 
The witness 
Mr. Barkes 
The witness: 
Mr. Barker (puzzlec): 


Yes. sir. | used to clean it.”’ 
ed you to get on to the roof?” 
Yes, sir. 
What were you doing on the Wedines- 


“T was preaching the Word of God.” 
Had you ever seen Mr, Ashitield?”’ 

‘L did a job for him last week.”’ 
Where did you see him?” 


Phe witness At the shop 

Mr. Barker What shop?” 

The witness: ‘‘In Canterbury Road, round the corner 
from me.” 

The eoroner: ‘‘He doubtless means Mr. Cyrus Ash- 


field, the twin brother of Mr. Robert Ashfield, who will 
be called in due course. 
Mr. Barker: ‘I have no further questions to put.”’ 


Che inquiry was again adjourned until the morrow. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE third day’s proceedings began with the examina- 
tion of John Hanwell, station-master, who deposed that 
the S.E.R. boat train arrived alongside the boat twelve 
minutes after eleven, which was, no doubt, somewhat 
late. There were rather above the average nuinber of 
passengers for the time of year. The boat did not leave 
till about a quarter to twelve, as a heavy mail had to be 
got aboard. The passengers went on board as usual, 
crowding to the gangway. He did not take any par- 
ticular notice of them, though he did see a lady come 
off as the gangway was clear. He himself 
helped her to step from it on to the quay. He did not 
notice her face then. He had no hesitation, all the 
same, in now recognizing Mrs, Ashfield as the lady. 
The coroner: ‘Did any other people go on board 
after that?” 

The witness: ‘‘There were the men employed at the 
station, who may have gone on and off, and there were 
two or three gentlemen who were talking, and who 
went on board a little later. Idid not pay very close 
attention to them.” 

The coroner: ‘Quite a considerable time must have 
elapsed after Mrs. Ashtfield’s leaving the boat before the 
gangway was pulled up?” 

The witness: ‘A good time, sir. The bell was rung, 
as usual, before the gangway was hauled in.” 

The coroner: ‘‘Now, in that time, any one who chose 
might have left the ship?’ (Sensation.) 

The witness: ‘‘There was nothing to stop anybody.” 

The coroner: ‘‘I take it that friends go on board to 
see the passengers off?” 

The witness: ‘Yes, sir; but very few on dark winter 
nights. Passengers’ friends would, of course, come off 
when the bell rang.” 

The coroner: *‘And were there many that night?” 

The witness: ‘‘So far as I noticed, there were four 
people came off after the bell—two gentlemen, and then 
a lady and gentleman together.” 

The coroner: ‘‘Others might have come off before 
the usual warning?” 

The witness: ‘“‘They might have come off, sir; but, 
as I’ve told you, sir, I can’t say anything about that.” 

The coroner: ‘‘How would people leave the quay?” 

The witness: ‘‘They would ate to walk right down 
to the end, when a porter would let them through the 
side gate.”’ 

The coroner: ‘‘So that all who left the quay would 
have to come under his observation?” 

Th, ,ritness: ‘‘Yes, sir. He is put there to see that 
nobody “somes on to the quay who has no business 
there.” 

The witness, continuing, explained that the quay 
was part of the Admiralty Pier. There was an upper 
promenade communicating with the quay by several 
staircases, The promenade was always open to the 
public, and most of the day the quay as well. Crdina- 
rily, people could ascend from the quay to the prome- 
nade by these stairways, and thence walk off the pier 
without coming under the observation of the door- 


soon as 
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keeper. But during train times the public were alto- 
gether excluded from the quay, all communication 
with the upper promenade being cut off by the locking 
of all the doors. 

The coroner: ‘Is it not possible that by some over- 
sight one of the doors may have been left unlocked, 
thus giving access to one of the stairways?”’ 

The witness: ‘‘I do not think so.” 

The coroner: ‘‘What time did the next train leave 
for London?” 

The witness: ‘‘One-fifty, sir. It would take up the 
passengers from the first night boat.” 

A juryman: ‘There is absolutely no train to London 
earlier than that?”’ 

The witness: ‘‘None, sir.” 

Thomas Plumstead, porter. apt that he was on 
duty at the gate on the Wednesday night in question. 
He let several people in through the gate, but only a 
few out. He remembered Williain, his mate, carrying 
some things out. William told him they were for a 
lady who was coming on in a minute. He let the lady 
through soon after. Afterward two gentlemen passed 
out, and then a lady and a gentleman. The last gentle- 
man was a very stout party. The first two were both 
tall. He ea Powe say to the other, ‘‘This way, dad.” 

The coroner: ‘‘You are perfectly sure you noticed 
everybody who passed out?” 

The witness: ‘‘Certainly, sir.” 

The coroner: ‘‘You were not talking to anybody?”’ 

The witness: “Only to—. No, sir; nobody in par- 
ticular.” 

The coroner: ‘“‘Oh, then you were talking to some- 
body ?”’ 

The witness (uneasily): ‘‘Yes, sir.” 

The coroner: ‘‘How, then, were you able to observe 
people so carefully?” 

The witness: ‘I was only talking just for a moment, 
sir.” 

The coroner: “To whom were you talking?” 

The witness (hesitating): ‘“To Mr. Barham, sir.”’ 

The coroner: ‘‘Who is Mr. Barham?” 

The witness (very uneasily): ‘‘He’s a—a—a— he’s a 
hairynawrt.” 

The coroner {puzzled):; ‘‘A hairy what?’ 

The witness (loudly): ‘‘A hairynawr-r-r-t!”’ 

The coroner (his face lighting up): ‘‘An aeronaut, 
you mean.” 

The witness: ‘‘Yes, sir.”’ 

The coroner: ‘‘What was he doing on the quay?” 

The witness (hesitating): ‘‘He only came on for a 
chat.” 

Questioned by a juryman, witness said he knew Mr. 
Barham well. Mr. Barham was a respectable resident 
in the town. 

Thomas Burnside Porter, a commercial traveler, of 
well-fed, jovial appearance, deposed, in rather a breezy 
fashion, that he knew Mr. Robert Ashtield well, having 
Junched often at the same restaurant in Eastcheap. 
They had played chess together sometimes. Witness 


crossed to Ostend on the Wednesday night. Shortly 
before midnight he went on deck to have a smoke. 


That was soon after the boat started. The weather had 
not yet begun to be terrible. He found Mr. Ashfield 
looking over the side, and was delighted to see him. 
“Didn't expect to meet you on board, Ashfield,’ said 
I."’ continued the witness, cheerfully. ‘‘ ‘Have a cigar?’ 
‘Thankee,’ says he, ‘the weather ain’t so bad after all. 
Pity my missus wouldn’t come any further.’ ‘I’ve 
crossed in worse weather than this,’ says I, and then 
we talked a bit about trade, and about this, that. and 
the other. ‘It’s a bit cold for me up here,’ says I at 
last. ‘Come down and have a drink.’ ‘No. thankee,’ 
says he, ‘I think I'll stay here a bit longer. I’m fond of 
the water, and it’s not often I get a chance nowadays. 
Perhaps next year I'll be able to go out and see my 
boys.’ ‘Well, I don’t feel quite so poetical about the 
water as you,’ says I. ‘I’m going after the whisky.’ ”’ 
(Laughter, at which the witness seemed highly pleased.) 
“I got a little bit sick afterward, when it began to pitch 
and toss and heave up and down. Oh, my!”’ (Laugh- 
ter.) 

The coroner: ‘‘What time was it when you left him?”’ 

The witness: “I should say it must have been about 
half an hour past midnight. We must have talked 
about thirty-five to forty minutes. Anyway, we both 
finished our cigars.”’ 

The coroner: ‘‘You never saw him again?” 

The witness: ‘‘No, poor fellow. I looked for him in 
the morning, as I thought it would be jolly to put up at 
the same hotel.” 

The coroner: ‘‘You wrote to me all this in a letter?” 

The witness: “Yes, I was telling some gentlemen 
about it at the hotel, and they said I ought to let the 
coroner know. For my part, I didn’t see what good 
that could do, as it couldn't bring the poor chap back to 
life. But as it couldn’t do any harm | thought I might 
as well. It wasn’t convenient for me to come as a wit- 
ness before to-day, as I’ve oniy just got back to Eng- 
land.” 

A juryman: “You are certain you knew Mr. Ash- 
field well enough to make no mistake?” 

The witness: ‘‘Lord bless you! Why, I knew the 
poor gentleman as well as I know my own mother.”’ 

Captain Walter Brown gave evidence of his boat 
leaving the Admiralty Pier at a quarter to twelve on 
the Wednesday. The night was dark and the wind 
fresh. The sea ran rather high. Between half-past 
twelve and one the wind began to rise, and the boat 
encountered tempestuous seas. About one o’clock a 
heavy sea broke over her, doing considerable damage 
to the deckhouse. The passage took a little over five 
hours. He was first informed of the missing passenger 
about three-quarters of an hour after they had arrived. 
The trunk labeled ‘‘Robert Ashfield’’ was left unclaimed 
in the customs’ inspection-room, and the other effects 
of the passenger had been left on board. One of the 
men had picked them up all wet in the gutter at the 
side of the deck shortly after one, and had taken them 
down to the lower deck. They had evidently been 
intercepted by the side of the ship from being washed 
over. He thought it advisable to cable over a statement 
to Dover. 

Jerry Davis, seaman, deposed to finding on deck a 
handbag, dressing-case, rug, umbrella, and walking- 
cane, and removing them below. The handbag and 
dressing-case bore the initials “‘R. A.” 
James Hedley, steward, stated he had no recollection 
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of having served any supper to a gentleman answering 
to the description of Mr. Robert Ashfield. There were 
only two or three gentlemen who sat down to a full 
meal, and his impression certainly was that Mr. Ash- 
field was not one of them. 

Mr. Cyrus Ashfield, corn, flour, and seed merchant, 
stated he was the twin brother of Mr. Robert Ashfield. 
He resided and carried on business at Canterbury Road, 
Kilburn. His was a small retail business. He was a 
widower. He had nochildren. At Inspector Richard- 
son’s request he told what he knew of his brother’s 
career. His brother had gone out to India at the age of 
fifteen, and had entered the office of a tea merchant; 
had risen in the firm, and had at length remained sole 
surviving partner. He had no idea of his brother’s 
fortune. hey had never quarreled, though it was 
true they saw each other but seldom—not more than 
half a dozen times a year. All the same, he had always 
felt cordial toward his brother, and he had no reason to 
doubt that his brother reciprocated the sentiment. On 
the few occasions his brother had asked him to dine 
there had been no other guests present. It was quite 

»ssible his brother was just a little bit ashamed of him, 
nut he himself had never any desire to know his brother’s 
rich friends. He was forty-eight years of age. 

The coroner: ‘‘You are supposed to bear a great re- 
semblance to your brother?’’ 

The witness: ‘Yes, sir; that is usually the case with 
twins.”’ 

The coroner: ‘‘Have you ever been taken for him?” 

The witness: ‘‘When we were boys we were always 
being confused.’’ 

A juryman: ‘‘The man ‘Elias’ is known to you?”’ 

The witness: ‘Yes, he is employed by me whenever 
I can find anything for him to do.”’ 

The juryman: ‘You know nothing of his character?’ 

The witness: ‘‘I know nothing that is not in his 
favor.”’ 

Another juryman: ‘‘Are you benefiting under Mr. 
Robert Ashfield’s will?” 

Mr. Spencer (barrister-at-law): ‘‘I am here to rep- 
resent Mr. Ashfield’s family—his sons, who have been 
communicated with by cable, as well as Mrs. Ashfield. 
I do not think that any question bearing on the testa- 
mentary disposition of Mr. Ashfield’s forture should be 
raised in the present investigation.”’ 

The coroner: ‘‘The witness need not answer the 
question unless he chooses.”’ 

The witness: ‘‘I have always known that I should be 
left three thousand pounds. I had it direct from my 
brother. But I do not know why I am here at all or 
what bearing on the case my evidence has. I have 
passed three days in court away from my business, 
though I know nothing at all of the circumstances 
under which my brother met his death.”’ 

Inspector Richardson here rose again and asked: ‘‘Is 
there any truth in the report that you have another 
twin brother alive?’ 

The coroner (raising his eyebrows): ‘‘What! trip- 
lets!”’ 

Inspector Richardson (mysteriously): ‘‘Come, now. 
Admit it is possible. It doesn’t follow that you know 
of his existence.”’ 

The witness: ‘‘Anything is possible. 

The coroner: ‘‘Have you another brother at all?” 

The witness: ‘‘I have always supposed not, but any- 
thing is possible.’’ 

The coroner: ‘‘I presume, Mr. Richardson, you have 
merely hypothetical ground for your question?” 

Inspector Richardson: ‘‘I wanted to elicit a fact 
which would be useful.’ 

The coroner: ‘‘If it were a fact.” 

A juryman (to witness): ‘‘Within your knowledge, 
was Mr. Robert Ashfield a Theosophist, or at all inclined 
that way?”’ 

The witness: ‘“‘I do not know anything of my 
brother’s religious opinions.” 

Mrs. Ashfield, recalled, said that, to the best of her 
knowledge and belief, her husband had no other 
brothers. 

The same juryman: ‘‘Can you say whether your hus- 
band was a Theosophist, or at all inclined that way?’ 

Mrs. Ashfield: ‘‘I am certain he was not. He thought 
their so-called marvels were the merest trickery.’’ 

The juryman: ‘Possibly he has found out his mis- 
take by now.” 

The coroner announced his intention of summing up 
the next day. 


” 


““Gentlemen,”’ said the coroner, ‘‘you will recollect I 
mentioned to you at the commencement of the present 
investigation that the case into which it was our busi- 
ness to inquire was likely to ce some very remark- 
able features, and I deemed it best the usual formal 
identification of the body of the deceased, previous to 
the examination of the witnesses, should be omitted. 
i foresaw that the evidence of nearly every one of the 
large number of witnesses examined during the three 
days of our sitting would have some bearing on the 
identification of the body, and that the evidence of the 
later witnesses would tend, apparently, to nullify that 
of the earlier ones. I therefore proceeded at once to 
investigate the circumstances under which the deceased 
met with his death, foreseeing that, if any identification 
of the body were possibie at all, it must be established 
in the course of the inquiry. 

‘‘Let us now look at the circumstances of the case as 
they arose. Mr. John Clinton, an artist of considerable 
repute, finds it necessary, for the benefit of his health, 
to leave the raw mists and fogs of London, so trying at 
the present season’’—here the coroner cleared his throat 
elaborately—‘‘and to betake himself to the South of 
France, where he intends to enjoy a protracted holiday. 
A week after he has left he is unexpectedly recalled to 
town, and, fatigued by a long journey and a rough 
Channel passage, he hastens to his studio and at once 
retires. 

‘‘He has arrived home about half-past ten; let us sa 
eleven o'clock has struck by the time he has got to bed. 
It is an unpleasant nigh ark and misty—and he hears 
the rain beating against his roof. The wind, too, begins 
to rise, and Mr. Clinton, weak and ill as he is, slumbers 
but fitfully. 

“But he is not fated to enjoy his much-needed rest 
for long. He is roused, apparently in the very depth of 
night, by the body of the deceased crashing through the 
toplight of the back part of his studio. He listens, and 
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he hears the heavy rain pouring on to the floor. But, 

' though he fears that some sap damage has been done, 
as yet he does not suspect the terrible shock that awaits 
him. When, however, he has risen and finds what 
really has happened, he does not lose his presence of 
mind. His first impulse is one of humanity. The man 
lying there must be extricated immediately and his suf- 
ferings alleviated. With an effort, Mr. Clinton raises 
the body and places it on a chair, unaware, in the ex- 
citement of the moment, that he has himself been 
severely cut, and quite insensible to the pain. But a 
very cursory examination of the body is conclusive. 
The face alone speaks its ghastly tale, and, Mr. Clinton’s 
spurt of strength abandoning him, he falls to the ground 
unconscious. 

“Mr. Clinton has not consulted his watch, nor can he 
say how long he has lain in the swoon, and we are there- 
fore only able to fix the time of the occurrence more or 
less approximately. It is a little after two o’clock in 
the morning before information of the occurrence 
reaches Inspector Murray, and I think we may fairly 
assume that about an hour has elapsed since Mr. Clinton 
was first awakened from his slumbers, though I myself 
wish it were possible to determine the time of that event 
with a greater degree of exactitude. Mr. Clinton un- 
fortunately has only the vaguest recollection of the 
after-events, but from the trail of blood-marks along 
the studio floor right into the bathroom, and from the 
fact that the cut and bloodstained slippers were found 
there, it is clear that Mr. Clinton dragged his bleeding 
feet there for the purpose of throwing some more 
clothes round him previous to emerging into the ter- 
rible weather to seek assistance. And, indeed, Mr. 
Clinton was in a deplorable condition when Inspector 
Murray, accompanied by the divisional surgeon, Dr. 
Mackay, eventually arrived upon the scene. His boots 
were unlaced, and had evidently been pulled on over his 
bare and wounded feet, and his cloak was the only gar- 
ment that covered his shoulders. _Dr. Mackay, having 
formally satisfied himself that life was extinct in the 
deceased, very properly gave his attention to Mr. Clin- 
ton. 

‘Inspector Murray has put before us a full statement 
of the condition in which he found the deceased. The 
idea first entertained by Mr. Clinton, that the body 
was that of a housebreaker, who had somehow ascer- 
tained the owner of the studio was away from home, 
seemed to be strongly negatived by its appearance. The 
clothes were those of a gentleman. <A gold watch was 
found in his pockets, a gold pencil-case, and a purse 
containing eleven pounds in gold besides some silver. 

“So far the case is clear and straightforward. The 
difficulties it offers would be adequately met by an 
identification of the deceased; and, if there had been 
no further complications, there is no reason to question 
that such identification would have been effected 
through the publicity the matter had attained. It was 
very reasonably suggested in some quarters that the 
deceased was a lunatic who had escaped the vigilance 
of his friends or keepers. The police were willing to 
take notice of and to act upon every suggestion that 
scemed of any value at all, and they accordingly, as 
Inspector White of Scotland Yard has informed you, 
circulated a photograph and the fullest particulars of 
the deceased among all the asylums in the kingdom, 
but entirely without result. 

‘In the meanwhile, Dr. Mackay had been making his 
examination of the body, and now we find that the case 
begins to assume amazing and baffling aspects that cer- 
tainly make it unprecedented in the whole of my ex- 
perience. You have heard Dr. Mackay tell you that 
from the very first the body of the deceased impressed 
him as presenting every indication of death from suffo- 
cation by drowning—a strange and startling fact, hav- 
ing regard to the circumstances under which it had 
been found. A further examination but confirms Dr. 
Mackay in his first impression. Both lips and nostrils 
of the corpse are covered with a thick, frothy mucus. 
The body is quite cold; the eyelids are half closed, and 
the pupils dilated. Unwilling to rely on his own judg- 
ment in so extraordinary a case, Dr. Mackay dalis in 
the assistance of Dr. Peters. That distinguished gentle- 

man has told you that, like Dr. Mackay, he was forced 
to the conclusion that the immediate cause of death was 
suffocation by drowning. The lungs, on examination, 
prove to be spongy and distended, and to contain much 
froth. The stomach, too, is found to be full of water— 
and, mark you, gentlemen, the death could not have 
taken place before immersion; else, as has been amply 
and admirably explained to you by Dr. Mackay and Dr. 
Peters; such a condition of the stomach and lungs could 
not have been brought about at all. That condition is 
the result of certain acts on the part of the drowning 
yerson while still alive—to wit, convulsive attempts to 
Ceentiio. This completely does away with any sugges- 
tion that the deceased met his death otherwise than by 
drowning. We have further to bear in mind that it was 
no ordinary water found in the stomach, but sea-water. 
And, as the fluid in the stomach of a drowned man 
always corresponds with the fluid in which he has been 
immersed, it follows that the deceased met his death by 
drowning at sea. As if the developments of the case 
were not already sufficiently astounding without this 
last-mentioned fact to complicate it still more! 

“Two Fellows of the Royal Society are called in—no 
less distinguished gentlemen than Professor Green and 
Mr. Andrew James. These eminent analysts have put 
before you the result of their investigations. Not only 
have they corroborated the medical evidence to the 
full, but they have also ascertained in addition that the 
very garments of the deceased were saturated with sea- 
water. 

“TI have before remarked that it must have been 
about one o’clock when Mr. Clinton was first roused. 
The medical evidence is not inconsistent with the fact 
that death took place just about this time. 1 say ‘not 
inconsistent’ because necessarily the medical’ evidence 
is not very definite on this point. Under normal cir- 
cumstances a doctor can only say approximately how 
long life has been extinct. With the present extraor- 
dinary features superadded to the éase, a doctor would 
naturally hesitate still more to speak definitely. Here, 
from one point of view, the evidence bearing directly 
en the case seems to end. But now we approach the 
most astounding development of the whole matter. 
Ins r Murray, in the course of his efforts to estab- 
lish the identity of the deceased, chanced on a strange 
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link that appeared to connect this case with another 
lamentable occurrence, which, to all appearance, had 
been totally distinct and independent. I refer, gentle- 
men, to the loss of Mr. Robert Ashfield in the Channel 
on that same memorable night. . 

“Before dealing, however, with this extraordinary 
development, I wish to recall to your mind that all the 
witnesses, so far, had been examined at length, for I 
was determined to bring to light every point of this 
mysterious affair, in the hope of detecting some clew 
that might help us to a perfectly rational solution. 
Several little things impressed themselves upon me, but 
as this examination proceeded it became clear they 
were perfectly irrelevant and accidental and it was use- 
less following them further. I refer to such points as 
my attaching importance to the examination of the 
man Elias. After hearing the medical evidence, I was 
quite convinced that the last possibility of the deceased 
being a housebreaker had completely disappeared, and 
that Elias could not, wittingly or unwittingly, have 
spread the information of his master’s absence from his 
studio among questionable characters. From the evi- 
dence given by Mr. Howell Jones, it is clear the de- 
ceased could not have jumped or been thrown from one 
of the windovy.3 of his house, and, as we ourselves saw 
during our inspection of the studio, the roof, being over 
twenty-two feet high, is perfectly inaccessible from the 
ground. With the possibility of the deceased having 
been on Mr. Jones’s roof I will deal later. 

“Let me now briefly review the facts of the loss of 
Mr. Robert Ashfield in the Channel, as ascertained from 
the witnesses, 

“Tt has been clearly established that Mr. Ashfield 
left his office at half-past eight on the Wednesday even- 
ing, and went direct, having had no time to dine, to 
meet his wife at Cannon Street Station. 

‘‘At Dover it is considered advisable for Mr. Ashfield 
to travel alone, and his wife, having seen him on board 
the boat, says ‘Good-by’ to him, and immediately re- 
pairs to her hotel. On the boat arriving at Ostend Mr, 
Ashfield is missing. His effects are found on board, but 
there is no one to claim them. Now, it might be sug- 
gested that the door for two hypotheses is here left 
open. First, Mr. Ashfield may have wished to disap- 
pear, and he therefore landed quietly and slipped away. 
The second hypothesis is that he left the boat after his 
wife had parted from him, and dia not cross at all. The 
first suggestion appears to me ridiculous. Mr. Ashfield 
was a singularly successful man. He had attained to 
great wealth and to a position of consideration ‘. the 
commercial world. Moreover, he was married to a 
lady both charming and intelligent. and was looking 
forward to taking her on a visit to his Ceylon estates 
and to make the acquaintance of his sons in the coming 
spring. There is absolutely no foundation for any sug- 
gestion that Mr. Ashfield had reason for disappearing or 
committing suicide. And, even if he had left the boat 
at Dover, he could not have got a train to London before 
ten minutes to two; and here I want you to remember 
that the body of the deceased was found by Mr, Clinton 
about one o’clock, so far as we have been able to deter- 
mine. Nor could Mr. Ashfield have left the quay with- 
out coming under the observation of the doorkeeper, 
and you have heard the evidence on this point—that no 
such person passed off the quay on the night in ques- 
tion, and that all the doors that led to the upper prome- 
nade were carefully locked. Finally, unless you have 
reason for thinking that Mr. Thomas Burnside Porter, 
who knew Mr. Ashfield well, was mistaken in the iden- 
tity of the person he conversed with on deck after the 
boat had started—and to me such a notion seems absurd 
—the evidence of that gentleman puts the fact of his 
crossing beyond question. About half-past twelve Mr. 
Porter goes below, leaving Mr. Ashfield on deck. At 
one o'clock a tremendous sea breaks over the vessel, 
doing considerable damage to the deckhouse; and 
shortly after a seaman finds some of Mr. Ashfield’s 
effects lying loose in the gutter at the side of the deck, 
where ’they have evidently had a narrow escape of being 
washed overboard, and removes them to a place of 
safety. Looking at all these facts, I think we are 
forced to the conclusion that Mr. Robert Ashfield was, 
indeed, washed overboard by the sea that broke over 
the vessel about one o’clock. I should not have been dis- 
posed to question the fact at all had not its being so 
strangely involved with the matter under investigation 
made it necessary for the strongest searchlight to be 
thrown on it, and it has been amply confirmed. 

‘“‘Now we must face the remarkable problem with 
which we are confronted. Mr. Ashfield is lost in the 
Channel about one o’clock, and about the same time, 
mark you, so far as we are able to estimate, the body of 
a man comes crashing through the toplight of Mr. Clin- 
ton’s studio in St. John’s Wood with such force that he 
brings the whole of the framework—which we have 
ascertained to have been old and in a rotten condition— 
and the glass with him to the ground, where he lies 
amid the wreckage. Submitted to medical examina- 
tion, the man is proved to have died from suffocation 
by drowning—not merely drowning, but drowning by 
sea-water: His garments, too, are found to have been 
saturated with sea-water. This part of the evidence is 
unshakable, astonishing and baffling as it may seem. 
Moreover, it appears to me that the deceased must have 
fallen from a great height, because if he had been on 
the roof of the studio, and merely stumbled, I do not 
conceive it likely he would have wrought such havoc in 
his fall. 

“You have heard how Inspector Murray, by reason 
of the tailor’s name on the frock-coat of the deceased, 
came to interview Mr. James Milton, and how that gen- 
tleman was startled, on being shown the body, by at 
once recognizing the customer, whom he had supposed 
to be lost at sea. That Mr. Milton would not commit 
himself to asserting the identity is but natural under 
the circumstances. But not only were the clothes worn 
by the deceased, with one exception, made by his firm 
—they were distinctly made for Mr. Ashfield a few 
weeks previously. he two principal clerks at Mr. 
Ashfield's office in Leadenhall Street, and the servants 
at Colombo Hall, his private residence, were unanimous 
in identifying their master. The clothes were those 
worn by him on that memorable Wednesday—the over- 
coat included, though it is not known where Mr. Ash- 
field purchased it. The clothes, too, are identified by 
Mrs. Ashfield as her husband’s. and the body immedi- 
ately after. 





“And you must also bear in mind the significant and 
remarkable fact that, in spite of the great publicity of 
the whole matter, no independent person or persons 
have come forward to claim or identify the body of the 
deceased. 

“Were it not, gentlemen, for the extraordinary 
facts that I have now put before you,’’ continued the 
coroner, ‘‘the separate and independent identification of 
the deceased by so many credible witnesses would have 
been conclusive. The only ground on which their evi- 
dence might be questioned was the possible close, 
though accidental, resemblance between the deceased 
and Mr. Robert Ashfield, and that the minds of the wit- 
nesses were so impressed by the strange report that had 
got about that it was very easy for them to be mistaken 
in their identification. The evidence of a hundred wit- 
nesses, however sincere and positive, would be of no 
more value than the evidence of but a single person if 
it could be shown they were all similarly affected or 
mentally predisposed at the time of the event testified 
to. Many instances to the point are well known to 
psychologists. But here, you must remember, there is 
not only a question of physical resemblance. We cannot 
challenge the identification of the clothes; and, mark 
you, these were shown to Mrs, Ashfield when she was 
expecting she would not recognize them, for as yet she 
had come only to humor Inspector Murray, and she 
was incredulous about what he had told her. Neither 
can we challenge the identification of the watch and 
chain and the gold pencil-case. Then there is the 
monogram ‘A’ marked on the linen and handkerchiefs. 
Moreover, Mr. Alfred Thompson has told you he went 
out to cash the check while his employer had gone to 
his lunch, and, as we have also learned, to send a tele- 
gram to Mrs. Ashfield, which she duly received. You 
have heard that Mr. Ashtield put the three five-pound 
notes in his pocketbook, and the ten pounds in gold into 
his purse. As I observed during the inquiry, a pocket- 
book would easily slip out of a breast-pocket and be lost 
if a man were struggling in the water. And if we as-. 
sume that Mr. Ashfield had already a little money on 
his person before drawing the check, the amount of 
money found on the deceased would tally with the 
amount Mr. Ashfield should have carried with him. 

‘‘Lastly, you will remember that both Mr. Ashfield’s 
clerks, as well as Mrs. Ashfield, have told us that Mr. 
Ashfield left his office too late to dine before going to 
the station. The steward on the boat has no recollec- 
tion of having served supper to anybody answering to 
the description of Mr. Ashfield. Of course, we canncé 
make any surmise why he did not carry out his original 
intention of supping on board. But you will observe 
that, at the time the unfortunate gentleman was washed 
overboard, nearly twelve hours had elapsed since he had_ 
taken any food, and you will find that this agrees with 
the medical evidence that there was very little food in 
the stomach of the deceased, which, in consequence, 
had filled with water. This part of the evidence is 
very striking. You must also bear in mind that, ac- 
cording to the medical evidence, the contusion on the 
scalp of the deceased was, from its nature, not likely to 
have been caused by the head striking the flat floor of 
the studio, but might have been caused by collision with 
the edge of the side of the ship, or with a stanchion, as 
the waves swept over the boat. 

“I must also deal with the suggestion indirectly 
made by Inspector Richardson that the deceased was 
some other brother of Mr. Ashfield. Even if he were, 
and had, to boot, been foolish enough to be wandering 
on Mr. Howell Jones’s roof in such terrible weather as 
prevailed at the time, I do not see how his stomach 
could have got filled with sea-water or his lungs with 
froth. Mr. Ashfield’s wife and brother have deposed 
that there were no other brothers, and so I will not 
further waste your time in examining so idle a surmise. 

“Gentlemen, it has been our duty to investigate this 
amazing and unprecedented affair with a view of arriv- 
ing at the truth. It would be idle to pretend that the 
whole of the evidence, the hearing of which has occu- 
pied us for three days, does not from beginning to end 
serve to establish a conclusion which is in utter contra- 
diction to the laws of Nature, and which the mind re- 
volts against accepting. But if we are ‘to reject the 
evidence of all those credible witnesses—and there is 
not the shadow of a foundation for any suggestion that 
the witnesses, without exception, were not utterly un- 
biased, utterly without reason for speaking anything 
they did not believe to be the truth—and if we are, 
moreover, to reject the evidence of the many circum- 
stances upon which I have dwelt and which independ- 
ently substantiate those witnesses, then, indeed, has the 
present investigation been the veriest mockery, and our 
efforts purposeless and ridiculous. 

“How, then, shall we decide—placed between two 
such hopeless alternatives? 

“If we accept the conclusion to which we are forced, 
then must we question our knowledge of the established 
order of the universe; if we reject it—and we can only 
do so if we believe the whole of the evidence to be false 
—then are the efforts of man to ascertain the truth in 
course of administration of the law of the land both 
vain and futile. 

“I had hoped, indeed, that the case would not turn 
out as it has, when we really came to go into it deeply, 
but my hope has been disappointed. 

“Gentlemen, I will not detain you longer. Yours is 
the unenviable duty of saying what, in your opinion, 
was the cause, or causes, of the death of the person 
found in Mr. Clinton’s studio on that memorable 
Wednesday evening. Yours it will be to determine 
whether you will accept the evidence of the witnesses 
whose ———— have been taken, and you will give 
your verdict accordingly.’’ 

After fifteen minutes’ consideration, the jury re- 
turned a verdict of 

“FOUND DROWNED,” 


adding that they did not reject the evidence of any of 
the witnesses. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“It’s an ill wind that blows nobody any good, and 
the wind that blew poor Ashfield off the boat was no 
exception, it appears,” said Gerald, as he sat at supper 
the same evening with Clinton and Ethelyn. 

“The good is merely hypothetical, so far,” observed 
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Clinton, his hand playing with a little heap of letters 
that lay on the table. 

“Your vocabulary evidently bears traces of your 
having attended a coroner's inquest,’’ said Gerald. 

Clinton smiled. ‘‘But, seriously, what am I to an- 
swer all these people?’’ he asked. ‘I’m really quite 
overwhelmed.” 

“You'd better parcel out the studio into bits so as to 
give them alia chance. Each one will claim to be able 
to show the public the real original spot where the 
corpse fell. There are only seven applicants. The 
place is quite big enough.”’ 

“TI shouldn't answer any of them,’’ put in Ethelyn. 
“Who would have thought there were such queer peo- 
ple in the world?’’ 

“What! Throw away a chance like that!” ex- 
claimed Gerald. ‘‘Jack’s not going to do anything so 
foolish, especially as we're going to pack him off to Nice 
again. He’s going to take another studio when he 
comes back, so he may just as well let the old one for 
the remainder of the term, And a handsome profit he 
ought to make on it, too.”’ 

Clinton had, indeed, been surprised by the quantity 
and strangeness of his correspondence during the last 
few days. There were at least a hundred requests for 
permission to see the studio, and, indeed, special police 
had had to be put on guard there to prevent its being 
forcibly invaded by the multitudes of the less polite. 
A minister had written, offering to conduct a special 
service there; a rich ecceatric offered three hundred 
pounds to have his portrait painted, provided the sit- 
tings were in the studio and his chair on the very spot 
where the body of Mr. Ashfield had fallen. But what 
particularly bothered Clinton at the moment were the 
seven letters asking if he were inclined to sub-let the 
studio for six months, with all the furniture, the idea 
being to make a charge of admission to the public. 

One of these speculators had seized on him even as he 
had emerged from the coroner’s court that very after- 
noon, and, with a contidential, impressive whispering 
voice, accompanied by gesticulatory forefinger, had 
endeavored to drive a hard bargain with him. Clinton 
had escaped by promising to consider his offer of a hun- 
dred pounds 

“A hundred pounds!" ejaculated Gerald, contemptu- 
ously, as they went on to discuss the various letters. 
“You just write to them all round that your price is 
two hundred and fifty pounds, and the first that puts 
down the money takes possession of the place. And as 
ier that other morbid idiot, I’m not going to let you stop 
in London for him. Tell him you'll be happy to paint 
him next spring, if he cares to wait.” 

“And now that a coroner's jury have decided in favor 
of a miracle,”’ said Ethelyn a little later, ‘‘what have 
you to say about it, Gerald? You haven't yet favored 
us with your solution of the mystery. Every day 
you've been shaking your head solemnly and saying: 
*Let us wait and first hear what the jury says!’ ”’ 

“Well, they've practically declared it to be a mir- 
acle,”’ said Gerald. I was wrong in thinking they 
wouldn't dare to do that. For it is really no small 
thing to have the courage of one’s belief in the super- 
natural. In the practical affairs of life the whole world 
is run on atheistical lines. Does not a wholly material- 
istic view of the universe underlie all international 
politics, as the game is played? Religion is only some- 
thing to be believed, A man is really guided—even if 
unconsciously—by science, and he wouldn't back re- 
ligion against science, where his business is concerned, 
to the extent of a halfpenny. I'm glad a well-authen- 
ticated miracle has come along at last. It will teach 
the world a sharp lesson.”’ 

The young doctor's affectation of cynicism had long 
since been discounted by the two others, who had not 
only ceased to take his tirades seriously, but had grown 
into the habit of being amused by them. To-night there 
avas no mistaking the mockery in his tone, 

“Gerald, I'm ashamed of you! I think it’s mean of 
you to try and sneak out like that. And you were so 
positive last week! The tailor had got Ashtield on the 
corey you said.”’ 

“You're not at all generous, Ethelyn, to a fallen 
adversary,’ answered Gerald, reproachfully. 

“Oh, if you admit you're beaten,’ began Ethelyn. 

“Did I not admit it unreservedly?’ asked Gerald. 

“Tt is impossible ever to tell what you admit or what 
you don't admit,’ retorted Ethelyn. “‘If you are caught 
tripping you immediately turn at bay and call every- 
body names for not seeing you were only joking or sar- 
eastic. Don't you agree with me, Jack dear, that Ger- 
aid doesn’t fight fair?’ 

“LT simply let him talk—I never fight with him,” said 
Clinton, laughing. 

“You should only hear the awful things he says 
about women sometimes,’ went on Ethelyn. ‘You'd 
have to fight with him if you were a woman. He pre- 
tends to have no heart, and says love is a disease of the 
stomach.” 

“Which the young of the human species catch as 
regularly as the measles,’’ put in Gerald. ‘Happily, 
there is an effectual and never-failing cure for this 
scourge of mankind. It destroys the disease, root and 
branch, restores the appetite, and gives back the color 
to the complexion. You will observe that the disease 
has large affinities with indigestion. The cure I need 
scarcely mention—it begins with an ‘m.’ ”’ 

“Gerald betrays himself sometimes when he comes 
to my studio,” said Clinton. ‘Then he is frankly emo- 
tional, and a picture gives him no pleasure unless there 
is feeling in it.’’ 

“That is only my politeness, or, rather, professional 
habit. You see, 1 have to make myself sweet to pa- 
tients of every kind of temperament and every shade of 
opinion, and, by long practice, I am able to adapt my- 
self, at a moment's notice, to any required mood. Five 
minutes after thundering against those wicked Irish- 
men, who want to destroy the integrity of the kingdom, 
Iam, with equal sincerity, drawing tears from the eyes 
of a Home Ruler’s wife by enlarging on Ireland’s 
wrongs. When I go to Jack's studio I naturally assume 
anart mood. If Jack were a man of the world instead 
of a dreamer, our strange agreement on all questions of 
art would long ago have aroused his suspicions. It is 
only at my own hearth that I can afford to rest from the 
masquerade, that I cast from me all the definite and 
grotesque beliefs, with one or other of which my person- 
ality is associated in the mind of each of my patients, 
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retaining only that which is the true expression of my- 
self—that is, Paradox.” 

‘His bark is worse than his bite,” said Ethelyn. ‘‘I 
know, because he bit me as he kissed me on the cheek 
this morning, and it didn’t hurt at all.”’ 

‘‘He saves up all the shocking things specially for 
us,’ explained Clinton. ‘‘The poor fellow must find a 
vent for them some time, and of course he daren’t shock 
his patients.”’ 

“Nonsense,” said Gerald, ‘‘I am simply paying you 
the compliment of showing you my true self and my 
true thoughts. I admit both are shocking, but Truth 
always is. You are just like the rest of the world in 
wanting to have it disguised and decked out with tinsel, 
cosmetics, and scents. But I really can’t allow you to 
sit up any longer, Jack. Ethelyn’s going to write those 
letters to-night in your name.”’ 

CHAPTER VIII. 

THE St. John’s Wood wonder still continued to be 
extraordinary, for, unlike other wonders, it survived 
the allotted ten days. While John Clinton took his ease 
in the South of France, absorbing color and sunshine, 
and conceiving great pictures, and dreaming splendid 
dreams, the Mystery raged in England with unabated 
fury. The shrewdest heads in the land had examined 
it, and given it up as invincible. Neither doctors nor 
lawyers, scientists nor parsons, philosophers nor mathe- 
maticians—nor, of course, detectives—could make head 
or tail of it. The hands of the formulators of ingenious 
theories were paralyzed before it, and Mr. Warlock- 
Jones, the world-famed detective, cautiously shielding 
his reputation behind indifference, refused to give an 
opinion. ‘‘If my services are called in, well and good,” 
said he; ‘‘but I never act unless professionally. For 
the rest, I have not even troubled to think about the 
affair.” 

Immediately after the verdict the papers had opened 
their columns to the public, which needed but little 
invitation to take up its pen. Perhaps the journal that 
benefited most by the correspondence sent to it was the 
“Daily Gazette’’; for, on the very morning following 
the inquest, it was able to print the following letter: 

“THE SEA ABOVE THE SKY. 
“To the Editor of the ‘Daily Gazette.’ 

“Sir—As a plain person, who is accounted by his 
circle to be possessed of a fair share of intelligence and 
judgment, and who, moreover, has in his youth received 
the usual education given to the sons of substantial men, 
I beg you to find room in the columns of your esteemed 
journal for a few brief remarks that may not be inap- 
propriate to the present occasion. 

“From my earliest boyhood it has always been char- 
acteristic of me to think for myself, and I can well re- 
member—even after the lapse of over thirty years—the 
shock of surprise I had when I was first told at school 
that the earth went round the sun, and not the sun 
round the earth. In my examination papers I was, of 
course, forced to repeat that absurd statement, as I may 
now venture to call it. But, in my own heart, I believed 
that the sun was a great light put in the firmament by 
the Almighty for the benefit of man, and that it rose in 
the morning and set in the evening. This fact is so 
obvious to the senses, and so simple in its truth, that I 
fail to understand how civilized man could have allowed 
himself to be bullied out of it by the so-called scientists. 

“What can man really know or find out about the 
universe? As Mr. Pope said in his celebrated and in- 
comparable ‘Essay on Man’: 





“*Know then thyself, presume not God to scan; 
The proper study of mankind is man. 
Placed on this isthmus of a middle state, 
A Being darkly wise, and rudely great: 


Born by to die, and reasoning but to err. 


Created, half to rise, and half to fall; 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 

Sole judge of Truth, in endless Error hurled: 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the world! 

“Go, wondrous creature! mount where Science 

guides; 

Go, measure earth, weigh air, and state the 
tides ; 

Instruct the panets in what orbs to run, 

Correct old Time, and regulate the Sun. . . 

.... Go, teach Eternal Wisdom how to rule— 

Then drop into thyself, and be a fool!’ 

“Sir, were Mr. Pope alive at the present day he could 
scarcely have penned a more seasonable and a more 
vigorous and scathing satire against the presumption 
and folly of the scientists; nor a passage more calcu- 
lated to check their insidious undermining of that 
simple faith of man in the Almighty which is man’s 
heritage and privilege. 

“Tam grateful to have lived in an age when at least 
one indisputable event should have occurred—happen- 
ing before our very eyes—that makes us challenge the 
truth of our accepted stock of knowledge(?) about the 
earthly habitation that has been allotted to man—an 
event, moreover, that curiously corroborates other 
events that have been recorded from time to time, all 
testifying to a truth of which it has thus pleased the 
Almighty to give us an occasional glimpse. Who shall 
say whether He hath not done this by way of warning 
us, in His greatness and mercy, against the impious 
trend of human thought! 

“MAY NOT THE SEA FLOW ABOVE THE SKY? 

“This once admitted, the whole mystery surrounding 
the death of the late lamented Mr. Robert Ashfield is ex- 
plainedaway. Do not we human beings inhabit the sea- 
depths, and are we not now and again, by Divine permis- 
sion, vouchsafed a glimpse of the fact? To quote a few 
instances, it is on record that on the 12th of September 
in the year of our Lord one thousand six hundred and 
eighty, that being a clear day, two fleets of great war- 
ships were seen high in the air sailing toward each other 
under full canvas, one coming from the nurthern quar- 
ter of the sky, and the other from the southern. This 
was in the neighborhood of Porsnet, in Monmouthshire. 
The first shot came from the leader of the vanguard of 
the fleet from the north, and then the engagement com- 
menced in deadly earnest. Broadsides were exchanged. 
The whole country round about resounded with the 


noise of the explosions, and great flashes of fires lighted 
up the sky, that had become dense with smoke, like 
sheet-lightning. 

“Gervase of Tilbury has preserved for us the follow- 
ing two occurrences: 

“One Sunday,’ he says, ‘the people of a village in 
England were coming out of church on a thick, cloudy 
day, when they saw the anchor of a ship hooked on to 
one of the tombstones, the cable which was tightly 
stretched hanging down from the air. The people were 
astonished, and while they were consulting about it, 
suddenly they saw the rope move as though some one 
labored to pull up the anchor. The anchor, however, 
was still held fast by the stone, and a great noise was 
suddenly heard in the air, like the shouting of sailors. 
Peony a sailor was seen sliding down the cable for 
the purpose of unfixing the anchor; and when he had 
just loosened it the villagers seized hold of him, and 
while in their hands he quickly died, just as though he 
had been drowned. About an hour after, the sailors 
above, hearing no more of their comrade, cut the cable, 
and sailed away. In memory of this extraordinary 
event, the people of the village made the hinges of the 
church doors out of the iron of the anchor, and there 
they are still to be seen. 

‘At another time a merchant of Bristol set sail 
with his cargo for Ireland. Some time after this, while 
his family were at supper, a knife suddenly fell in 
through the window on to the table. When the hus- 
band returned, he saw the knife, declared it to be his 
own, and said that on such a day, at such an hour, while 
sailing in an unknown part of the sea, he dropped the 
knife overboard, and the day and hour were known to 
be exactly the time when it fell through the window.’ 

“Not to make too large a demand on your space, I 
content myself with citing the above, which t have 
selected as typical and to the point. I make bold to say 
that there is scarcely a county in the kingdom but has 
preserved records of phenomena of the same nature as 
the above. Fleets of ships have been observed sailin 
through the heavens again and again, and whales ee | 
monstrous fish and sea-serpents have become visible, 
apparently swimming in the air. Once a diver was seen 
fighting for his life with a shark, and succeeded in stab- 
bing his enemy in the belly, and swimming away. 

“Clearly, the recent case of Mr. Robert Ashfield is 
one of the same nature as the above. He is swept over- 
board in a stormy sea, and sinks to the btotom. In his 
downward course he strikes the roof of Mr. John Clin- 
ton’s studio with violence, and finally comes to rest at 
the sea bottom, which at that spot happens to corre- 
spond with the floor of the said studio. And my con- 
tention is that, by a much-needed and merciful Divine 
interposition, the occurrence has been made manifest 
to our senses. 

“For I need hardly say that, of the universe about 
us, we can only know that which is revealed to us 
through the medium of our five senses in the normal 
exercise of their functions, and, by the power of the 
Almighty, that part of His universe which is so re- 
vealed unto human being doth appear to be a full 
and complete universe. But if the range of our senses 
were increased, or if we were endowed with additional 
senses over and above those which it hath pleased the 
Almighty to bestow upon us, who can say what new 
marvels and wonders would become manifest to us? 
But there can be no question that such additional 
senses have been withheld from us, and that such in- 
crease of range of the senses we do already possess has 
been denied us, for reasons that become clear after a 
little reflection. 

‘‘How would it be possible for us to live at all if we 
had cognizance of the universe wholly and completely 
as the Almighty hath made it? Might there not be 
things which no man might behold and live? Might 
there not be shapes and phantoms from which we 
should recoil in affright? Might not our souls be un- 
able to cope with the multiplicity of all that would 
come swarming upon us? Might we not be over- 
whelmed by that which we are not fitted to bear? Our 
brains would be in bewilderment, and we should have 
a dim sense of an infinite chaos like one in a swoon. 
Those elements, too, of which we are not at present 
cognizant, and which are therefore innocuous to us, 
might become immediately fatal to human life. Mr. 
Robert Ashfield my f dead at the bottom of the ocean 
because where we but perceive the air he encountered 
water, in which his life could not continue. 

‘‘How, then, shall we not recognize the munificence 
of the Creator in thus -idowing man with those senses 
whereby he doth make sch a selection from the whole- 
ness of this wondrous universe as is in harmony with 
his nature and able to be borne by it? He thus be- 
cometh cognizant of that part which his soul is fitted 
to become cognizant of; to wit, so much of sound, so 
much of light, so much of heaven and of the things that 
be therein, so much of the earth and of the things that be 
on the earth. 

“And if it be accorded that there may be moments 
when, by Divine intervention, the natural range of the 
senses of a human being is extended—moments during 
which he may catch a glimpse of one of those other 
worlds than ours that swarm commingled with ours, or 
of the shapes and phantoms that do inhabit therein; 
then may the many accounts of apparitions and visita- 
tions which are related by worthy and honorable men 
of sound understanding, and which are mocked at b 
the presumptuous, be justified and explained on a veri- 
table basis of pure reason. I inclose my name and ad- 
dress, and remain, 

“Yours, etc., VERITAS.”’ 

‘‘THE SEA ABOVE THE SKY”’ was a theory that most 
people jumped at unhesitatingly, assimilating it so 
rapidly and thoroughly that it became at once an un- 
shakable article of faith. Old records were investi- 
gated in every parish throughout the kingdom, and 
thousands of cases were brought to light that afforded 
the most striking evidence that mankind inhabited the 
floor of the ocean, Men who averred they had always 
held the opinion that the sea extended overhead, but 
had not hitherto dared to give expressivn to it for fear 
of ridicule, now came forward with corroborative fam- 
ily traditions and personal experiences. People trod 
cautiously in the dark as though fearful of stumbling 
over the dead men that the ocean had swallowed. The 
half-mad geniuses, who had starved all their lives on 
unprofitable inventions, dreamed of mighty schemes for 
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recovering the sunk invisible treasures that were scat- 
tered on all hands. 

Amid the great bulk of the people, all the slumbering 
forces of superstition had been roused to activity. The 
atheists, who attempted to give their usual addresses in 
the London parks or at the accustomed street-corners, 
were mobbed and beaten; their audiences going to re- 
enforce some rival open-air service. Old women were 
ducked in horse-ponds on suspicion of being witches. 

Waverers returned to the fold of religion, so that 
the churches were besieged on Sundays. A wave of 
morality ran through the social organism. There was 
a marked diminution in speculative transactions on the 
Exchanges. Buyers for big firms refused to take com- 
missions; and the few honest merchants were aston- 
ished to find themselves thriving. The very solicitors 
took the incredible course of looking into their bill-books 
and anticipating the taxing-master. : 

And side by side with the purely religious revival 
there sprang into new life every form of spiritualism, 
every unedifying belief in the occult. Necromancy and 
divination, magic and astrology, paraded in the day- 
light. An epidemic of table-turning and ghost-raising 
left but few households unscourged. Reports of mar- 
velous seances were greedily absorbed. 

The Theosophist Society, too, had large accessions to 
its ranks. A considerable section of it, however, was 
won over to the ‘‘Veritas’’ majority, declaring that the 
two creeds were not irreconcilable, and that a combina- 
tion of both made a good working en: 

Another general sensation was caused by a corre- 
spondent who was allowed publicity to his views in 
the columns of the ‘‘Saturday Critic.’’ His was an 
alternative suggestion to that made by ‘‘Veritas,”’ and 
would allow that the scientists were nearly right. 
There was wanted but a modification of their teachings 
to afford a perfectly rational explanation of the St. 
John’s Wood Mystery. If, instead of supposing the 
world to be a solid globe on the convex surface of 
which mankind lived, the sun, moon, and stars being 
set in outer space, we looked at it as a concave spheri- 
cal surface, like the inner surface of a ball, the sun 
being fixed at the center of the hollow sphere, and the 
moon and stars grouped round, all phenomena of the 
kind that were being discussed would bear quite a 
simple interpretation. Gravity must be supposed to 
be an attraction evenly spread over and inherent in 
the whole concave surface, and to be capable of 
failing at moments. Anything falling from a ship 
would, on account of such a momentary failure, be 
attracted backward toward the opposite part of the 
surface. The Ostend boat, being in the Channel, and 
comparatively near London, the subtending straight 
line to the arc along which it had been traveling would 
be a comparatively small one, and Mr. Ashfield’s body, 
after sufficient immersion in the water to drown him, 
would, gravity failing, begin to rise again, and there- 
fore to fall directly over London, where it would arrive 
very soon. Of course, this theory would take it for 
granted the dimensions attributed by the astronomers 
to the sun and the other heavenly bodies to be enor- 
mously overstated, which he (the correspondent) had 
long since suspected to be the case. 

n the meanwhile, the speculator who had rented 
Clinton’s studio was making a rich harvest, charging 
sixpence per person for ordinary admission, a shilling 
on Wednesdays, and a half-crown on Wednesday 
nights. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“DEAREST—At Jast I have plucked up courage to 
run the gantlet and start writing this under a fierce fire 
from Gerald, which he assures me is going to continue 
till I throw down my pen in disgust and tear up the 
sheet. But, having once begun, I am only the more 
determined to write you one of the longest letters—and, 
therefore, nicest, you will be saying—that I have yet 
sent you. And first, since Gerald will insist on worry- 
ing me, I’m going to write all about him. He is saying 
just now that I won’t let you alone, and that you'll be 
getting awfully sick of me, and that if you don’t get 
well again it'll be all my fault. If he had a girl writing 
so many letters to him, he wouldn’t put up with it. If 
he ever falls in love it'll be with a woman who can’t 
read and write. Women expect you to write them 
love-letters, and he couldn’t be bothered to make him- 
self so absurd. 

“TI shall not report any more. Do you know that 
Gerald used not to be so bad two or three years ago? 
Every evening he sits by the fire, and, if he is not buried 
in his philosophy books, he pours forth such a torrent of 
bitterness that T dhould get quite uneasy about it if I 
didn’t know he was only making fun. And even from 
his books he manages to dig up such brutal things about 

r women, and l ost the benefit of them, of course. 

othing seems to make him happier than to read out 
aloud to me from Darwin some spiteful passage about 
the characteristics of the female that specially tickles 
him. This evening he seemed quite good at first, and 
kissed me twice when he came home. But afterward 
he took down a big, thick book on Psychology—the 
very look of it as it stands in its place on the shelf 
always makes me shudder—and after he had been read- 
ing quietly for half an hour he burst into such a shout 
of laughter, and then with great glee he began reading 
to me something about women pte their pe- 
ripheral visual attention more than men. I don’t know 
what ‘peripheral visual attention’ means, but I’m sure 
it’s something uncomplimentary. Perhaps it’s a learned 
way of saying that we women squint a good deal— 
which isn’t true. 

“Gerald really works too hard—I am so thankful 
you are not a doctor, dearest. Gerald begins early, 
and is rarely finished till past nine o’clock. I think he 
ought to go out more than he does, but he argues that 
his conversational powers have been already sufficiently 
taxed during the day, and he must leave it to the ama- 
teurs to do for relaxation what he has to do profession- 
ally. He will insist that a doctor is a professional con- 
versationalist, and that medical examinations should be 
restricted to testing a man’s capabilities in that direc- 
tion and his power of adapting his point of view at a 
moment’s notice. But I think Gerald is a darling 
hypocrite. When Willy Templeton and his wife were 
here the other day, Gerald rattled away like an old 
woman half the night, and his face fairly shone with 
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pleasure the whole time. Then we went out to dinner 
on Monday to the Sandfords, in Chelsea. A serious-look- 
ing, middle-aged man, with a long beard, took me in, 
and we talked about Ruskin, and Lamb, and Rossetti. 
He seemed to be quite astonished when I got enthusi- 
astic about Rossetti—he’s the sort of man that somehow 
damps one’s enthusiasm. His face was set the whole 
time in a frigid solemnity, and a gleam or smile never 
so much as lighted it up. I think i made a joke—that 
was at the beginning, when I was still rash. He said: 
‘Really! Is that so?’ I had not the courage to explain 
it was only a joke, and you may be sure I did not dare 
attempt another. 

“Then we talked about Art as well. Poor Jack! 
You should have heard how he cut up all the things 

ou are so enthusiastic about. He said he wouldn't 
have Puvis de Chavannes or Whistler at any price. 
And then he talked such a lot about ‘tactile values,’ 
and I only vaguely understood what he meant. How 
is it you never explained to me anything about ‘tactile 
values’? You must teach me all about them when you 
come home. 

“Gerald sat nearly opposite us. He had such a 
sweet-looking girl next to him. She was all in white, 
and I am sure she could not have been more than seven- 
teen. Iam quite certain he didn’t say a single thing to 
shock her, for she seemed to be amused the whole time. 
Gerald’s face was perfectly angelic. I was watching 
them just to see how they would get on, and yet neither 
of them suspected it. It’s curious how we women can 
keep on talking, just as if we were entirely engrossed in 
the conversation of our neighbor, and yet keep an eye 
on everybody else in the room. 

“Jack, dear, it just strikes me that this must be 
what Gerald meant by ‘peripheral visual attention.’ 
There, I’ve given myself away. It is true that women 
cultivate their ‘peripheral visual attention’ more than 
men! But wedkie t it be terrible if all the things 
Gerald says were true! Do you know, sometimes I 
suspect they may be. Whenever I get a chance of test- 
ing any of them, Gerald turns out to be right. 

‘‘T almost fancy I shall end by being a frightful pessi- 
mist one of these days! 

“Anyway, I think I had much rather listen to Gerald 
than to that solemn man, who really bored me a little at 


the end. I can imagine Gerald saying to me: ‘Perhaps 
ou bored him!’ Well, without vanity, I may safely say 
didn’t. He was by far too much bound up in his dis- 


sertations on tactile values and other things to take 
much notice of my remarks. The sound of his own 
voice was sufficient unto him, and he was wholly self- 
satisfied, and completely happy. 

‘Dearest, I miss you. I find so little in life when 
you are away. Perhaps I am more like Gerald than 
either of us imagines. You have helped me to see such 
beauty in everything that I only begin to suspect and 
fear the possibilities of my true self when you are not 
with me. I am afraid of ending by acquiring a taste 
for this bitter brilliancy of which Gerald is so lavish. 
You offer such a contrast to him, and I need the stimu- 
lus of your spirit and your enthusiasm. 

‘‘He willfully suppresses in his talk any word that 
might show him to be possessed of emotions and affec- 
tions. He aspires to be a mere brilliant brain. In prac- 
tice, of course, his heart has its way, and, dearest, you 
don’t know half the good and noble things he does, 
though he pretends to value money so highly and puts 
on an air of being a hard business man, and driving 
hard bargains. Of course, he does drive hard bargains 
—sometimes—but not for himself! His own life gives 
the lie to all his tirades about the vileness of human 
nature. When I tell him so, he replies that he is not a 
human being, and that, therefore, my argument is 
pointless. 

“It cannot be good for me to listen so much to these 
outpourings of his cynicism, which, I begin to suspect, 
he has, perhaps, persuaded himself to be his real mental 
standpoint. If so, he has willfully adopted it with his 
brain, and it is, in reality, utterly opposed to his whole 
nature. 

“In you, dearest, there is no such antagonism be- 
tween your brain and heart. Your whole nature shows 
itself, as through glass, in your every word and look 
and action. And a sweet, pure nature it is! I am only 
twenty-three, yet I wonder sometimes if I should not 
have been already soured had I not met and loved you. 
Now that you ara away from me, I am only just begin- 
ning to realize how much good you have done me, and 
what your love means to my life. 

“It is wonderful to think how I have grown to open 
my heart to you without restraint, and how it makes 
me happy simply to write the three little words, ‘I love 
you.’ hen [ first met you how far off you were from 
me! Even when I loved you there seemed a great and 
almost impassable barrier between us. Things that [ 
longed to say to you struggled to my lips, but I dared 
not allow them to come out. They were about my in- 
most self—such things as I had never yet spoken to 
human being. And now it has come about, gradually, 
gradually, that I find them rise in a flood the moment I 
turn my thoughts to you. It makes me happy to lay 
bare my heart to you—I know that you will under- 
stand. Love me, love me always, dearest. I could not 
live else! 

“There is little more to tell you. No doubt you will 
have read in the French papers how the excitement 
progresses here, but I send you a packet of the latest 

pers all the same. Mrs. Ashfield’s house in the 

inchley Road is shut up at present. Gerald says she 
has left town for a while, as she was annoyed by the 
crowds that gathered day after day outside Colombo 
Hall. He and Dr. Whiting had a letter from her, and 
they sent her-a prescription by post. She is staying at 
Brighton, which is supposed to be a secret. 

“And now I can’t finish without telling you some- 
thing that Gerald wants to reserve till your return. He 
is asleep at last on his armchair, quite worn out by my 
quiet persistence in going on with this letter. He has 
sold for you every scrap of canvas you left behind! 
Possibly you will think he has been overzealous on your 
behalf, as there must have been odd things you would 
have preferred to suppress. But you must not grumble. 
You gave him full power to deal with applicants, and 
you must abide by the result—which, after all, is not so 
very unpleasant. He won’t tell me how much money 
he has for you, but the look in his face when I try to 
coax him into telling me is reassuring. It is getting 








late, and I have written five whole sheets. Good-by, 
dearest, for the prosent. Your own 
“‘ETHELYN.”’ 


So read one of the letters from Ethelyn to Clinton,’ 


sent early in the new year, when the artist was about 
half through his holiday. ‘ 

Early in February, and two days before his return 
to London, he received the following, the last of the 
long series that passed between them: 


“You JacK—You can scarcely imagine what a 
change has come over me the last day or two. I seem 
to be treading on air, somehow, and I even catchi myself 
humming gayly in the street. My pianoforte execution 
astonishes me—I find myself putting such brilliancy 
and dash into it, and at other moments such softness 
and sweetness as I had never imagined myself to be 
capable of. Iseem suddenly to feel the spirit of Music 
so much better. My fingers no longer move under the 
mechanical control of a critical brain, but all that is 
ME seems to be in them. 

‘Is not Music the outer echo of the beauty that is in 
ourselves? 

‘‘Dearest, I know I shall not spoil you by telling you 
all this; for, of course, you will know at once it is the 
prospect of having you with me again that elates me. 
And then it is nice to be able to feel glad at your com- 
ing without being selfish, since you are now quite well 
and strong again. 

I have looked at two or three studios for you. 
There is a nice one near the Heath for a hundred a year 
that I think would suit you. It has a hall, and there are 
three rooms attached. The studio itself is, perhaps, a 
trifle smaller than your last, but it is very cozy, and I 
am already longing to be helping you make it look 
pretty. There is no reason why it should ever get into 
so frightful a state of disorder as the last. That was 
really hopeless. I am almost glad the blood-curdliag 
mystery came to drive you out of the damp, ram- 
shackle barn. Of course you are to be Gerald’s guest 
till you get settled. 

‘Thank you, dearest, for your last sweet letter. It 
makes me so happy to know you are full of hope again, 
and ready to face the future. If you want me again, 
I’m sure I could find time to sit as one of the figures in 
your Academy picture this year. Yes, I like the idea 
very much indeed. Three beautiful women in a garden 
in their fresh spring toilets, one plucking a flower, the 
other two holding half-completed bouquets, the whole 
sounding a note of joyousness and hope! It will just 
express your mood—and mine! 

‘‘Need I answer the other question—whether, if the 
next six months bring you encouragement, I am ready 
to throw in my lot with yours. You have but to call 
me when you will, and I will come. When you see the 
studio I have selected—and I have the refusal of it till 
you are here—I am sure you will fall in love with it 
almost as much as you are with me. How splendid it 
would be for us to live there! It would be almost like 
picnicking. But we shall have a long talk all about 
these things when you are back. 

“There is not very much to tell you about ourselves, 
Gerald has been rather well-behaved of late. He has, 
however, been called out several times very late in the 
evening, and lam afraid he will kill himself. We had 
your cousins—the Warburtons—to lunch here yesterday 
—Charley and two of the girls. Charley affects to be a 
rake, and puts on a fearful swagger. His sisters, how- 
ever, are charming as always. 

“Mrs. Ashfield is back, and has taken an old-fash- 
ioned furnished house that overlooks the Heath. There 
are many literary celebrities, Gerald tells me, living in 
the immediate neighborhood. Her own house in Finch- 
ley Road is up to let. It appears that, though she is still 
wealthy, Mrs. Ashfield only inherited a third of her hus- 
band’s fortune, and she does not care to go on living by 
herself in so great a house asColombo Hall. It appears 
most of Mr. Ashfield’s money was invested in his business 
and in real estate in Ceylon, and his two sons have come 
in for all that part of his fortune, in order that the busi- 
ness should not be disintegrated. She has, however, a 
small life interest in the tea plantations. The eldest 
son is now on his way to England. 

‘All this I have learned from Mrs. Ashfield herself, 
I called on her on Tuesday for the first time. Her aunt, 
Mrs. Norton, who is still with her, was out shopping. I 
had never seen her before, but I certainly think the por- 
traits of her in the papers were shockingly bad. She 
has no pretensions to beauty in the conventional sense, 
but she has a face of her own. She is really charming 
and gentle, and ever so bright, and I think her voice is 
exquisite. She tells me she is twenty-nine, but there 
are moments when you feel you are talking just toa 
sweet little girl. She doesn’t reach much above my 
shoulder, but then Iam very tall fora woman. [am so 
sorry for the great trouble she has gone through. We 
have become great friends already, and she is coming 
to see me to-day. 

“She told me in confidence that Mr. Warlock-Jones 
the great detective, in spite of his statements to the 
interviewers, is investigating the case. He attended 
the inquest from beginning to end —disguised, of 
course! He is very determined about it, as he knows 
this will be one of the greatest feathers in his cap, and 
he makes it a point of pride to succeed. Of course, he 
ridicules the sea-above-the-sky explanation. He came 
and offered his services to Mrs. Ashfield gratis, as he is 
rich beyond the dreams of avarice, and can afford to 
work for glory. Of course, it is very important that 
the fact that he is at work on the case should not get 
known. 

‘For the rest, the newspapers are beginning to leave 
out references to the mystery, and the great excitement 
has quieted down. 

‘‘Mind you are well wrapped up for the journey, and 
be careful not to miss any of your meals. Send a tele- 
gram as soon as you arrive at Dover, and everything 
shall be ready for you. I will count the hours, dearest, 
till you are here. Your dearest friend, 

“‘ETHELYN,”’ 


CHAPTER X. 

BEFORE the end of February Clinton was comfortably 
installed in the new studio and at work on his Academy 
picture. Ethelyn was to stand for one of the upright 
figures, as the posture of the stooping girl was too diffi- 
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cult for any but a professional model. He had started 
on the first rough sketch with something of the fire and 
enthusiasm of his student days; and as he had been 
able to get a satisfactury model his first progress was 
smooth and rapid. Even during the remainder of the 
February the weather was clear and fine, and March 
opened propitiously; so that the light was good, and 
Clinton could make the most of the short days. 

As he was within such easy reach of the Heath, he 
got into the habit of taking a half-hour’s sharp prome- 
nade thereon, regularly at midday ; and, striding along 
the Parliament Hill Road one day, he was astonished to 
find he had overtaken two ladies who appeared to know 
him. It did not take him a moment to recall Mrs. Ash- 
field and the now “inevitable aunt,’’ as Mrs. Norton had 
been recently christened by Ethelyn, and he was able to 
recover himself in time to acknowledge their bows with- 
out hesitation. 

He had not seen Mrs. Ashfield since the last day of 
the inquest, though Ethelyn’s acquaintance with her 
had increased, and one or two further visits had been 








interchanged by the two women since his return. As 
he observed that Mrs Ashtield had the air of being 
about to make a remark, he adapted his pace to theirs, 

lam so glad to see you again, Mr. Clinton,”’ she 
began, in that clear, soft voice whose pleasant quality 
had first sounded in his ear again when Ethelyn had 
tirred his memory by her reference to it in her letter. 
Her gray eyes showed candid and clear under their 
lon lashes. Her whole face, too, seemed to suggest 
the ime winning gentlene with which she spoke. It 
was strangely schoolgirlish in its expression, but there 
was that fine light in it, too, which told of brain-power 
lying behind. Altogether as dainty a little body, he 
told himself, as his own Ethelyn was stately and splen- 
did! 

[ have been wondering for quite some little time 
past he went on, “if Limight be daring enough to ask 
Kthelyn to take me to your new studio, She has been 
so interested in it that she has quite interested me in it, 
and | have | n longing to have a peep at it.” 

Mrs. Norton emed discreetly to linger half a pace 
in the rear, as if it were natural she should take no part 
in the conversation. 

Clinton murmured a polite reply to the effect that a 
visit from Mrs. Ashtield would have given him great 
pleasure, and that he wa wry she had not mentioned 
it to Ethelyn ho. he was quite sure, would have been 
charmed to bring het the same time, he had a 
conscious! of the ban of his remark, and a feel- 
ing that he did no hi to get the impression of his 
bein wo omerely COMMONplaAce person ; both, perhaps, 
‘aused by a recognition of a certain piquancy beneath 
her softness, and an instinctive measurement of him 

If against het 

you artist ire such romantic beings to us poor 
average people, and it is quite a thrilling experience for 
us to be allowed to intrude into your workshops. But 
L know mw short the days are now, and how precious 
the hours of light. and sol did not care to think of 
interrupting your work 

Clinton was pleased; because people, as a rule, did 
not manifest such consideration. He hastened to press 


the invitation on h 


“T fear, however,” he continued, laughingly, ‘‘that 


you will not get your thrill. The place is more like a 
drawing-room than a workshop. Thanks to Ethelyn, 
the cherished traditions of dirt and disorder have been 
dethroned And then T haven't very much to show 
you—only some half-finished sketches I amused myself 
making in Provence this year. And 1 hope Mrs. Norton 
will be able to come, too,” he added, suddenly remem- 


bering her presence, which the discreet half-pace to the 
rear had for the moment annihilated. Mrs. Norton 
smiled her thanks simultaneously with Mrs. Ashtield’s 
expression of hers, and the time and day having been 
arranged, Clinton bade them good-day and hurried 
back to his work. 

From Ethelyn, who was pleased he had asked them, 
he learned that a similar desire had also been hovering 
in her mind, but she had decided to postpone the ex- 
pression of it till he had made considerable headway 
with his picture. 

He gave them tea on the Wednesday, though Ethe- 
lyn was not of the party, as she had visitors of her own 
that afternoon, Mrs. Ashtield pleasantly took posses- 
sion of the studio, both making and pouring the tea, 
and Clinton was sympathetically glad to see her in 
such good spirits, for the memory of the crushed 
woman who had tried so bravely to bear up at the in- 
quest rose now in contrast. Mrs. Norton, he observed, 
laughed at the right moments. smiled the rest of the 
time, was uniformly approbative, but said nothing 
notable. So far he could detect in her nothing to 
justify her blood relationship to Mrs. Ashfield. 

In Mrs. Ashfield herself he was certainly beginning 
to be interested, and admitted to himself he would like 
to know her a great deal better. A word or a phrase of 
hers here or there struck an arrestive note amid the 
superficial chatter natural to a studio tea-party; giving 
him a glimpse of a personality he felt to possess both 
charm and originality, and provoking his desire to see 
deeper into it. Her face, too, to-day, had a more 
marked quality of piquancy, and it now struck him as 
better than that dormant copy of it—half conception, 
half remembrance—he had carried in his mind. In the 
street one would have passed it without a second glance 
or thought. But a face of that class—that is, of the 
class that belonged to no class—was only to be seen at 
its best under fitting circumstances; and, when he had 
seen it before, it had been clouded by grief and prostra- 
tion. As he saw it now, with its quick vitality, he 
began to feel and understand its peculiar beauty; one 
had to look at it for itself and by itself, putting out of 
mind all one’s existing notions of what a woman's 
beauty should be. To try and make it fit to any stand- 
ard was to blind one’s self to its claims, since it was a 
standard unto itself. But, its spirit once caught, it 
burned itself on to the vision, compelling obeisance, 
and entirely beyond range of conventional rivalry. 

He drank more tea than his habit for the pleasure of 
watching her easy assumption of proprietorship, as with 
laughing anxiousness she made the kettle boil again and 
brewed a second supply. 

“I almost feel as if I were usurping Ethelyn’s place,” 
she said suddenly. ‘I should so much have liked her to 


be here. She is so sweet that one really can’t see enough 
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of her. Whata pity she has those tiresome people this 
afternoon! Don’t look so horrified, Mr. Clinton. Ethe- 
lyn told me herself they were tiresome.” 

‘Did I look horrified?’’ he asked. “I assure you, 
Mrs. Ashfield, I was doing my best tc look sympathetic 
—on Ethelyn’s account, of course.” ° 

“Of course you looked sympathetic. But I just saw 
you were going to look—something, and I jumped at 
the wrong conclusion. Then it was too late to stop 
myself. It was a sheer misfortune. Please look sym- 
pathetic again—for me this time!” 

Clinton tried, but could only succeed in pulling dis- 
torted faces, and finally breaking into laughter. 

“T was expecting a wan, sad, gallant smile in ac- 
knowledgment of my request,”’ said Mrs. Ashfield, ‘‘but 
you are so much in love that you cannot spare even that 
for another. I really think Byron must have libeled 
men when he wrote: 

‘**Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 
'Tis woman’s whole existence.’ ” 

“He certainly stole it from the French,’’ said Clin- 
ton, ‘‘which makes him a double criminal.” 

“Ah, but he was a great poet,’ said Mrs. Ashfield 
enthusiastically, her eyes flashing with a new and 
strange light. ‘‘He has been neglected, but he will yet 
again occupy his rightful position.”’ 

Clinton vas startled at her sudden fire. ‘‘No, no,” 
she went on, almost to herself, ‘‘I do not like the coup- 
ling of that stupid word ‘criminal’ with a name like his. 
A genius can do no wrong—he is not to be bound by the 
same laws as the vulgar herd. He gives the world so 
much that surely it must not bind him as it binds those 
who give it nothing.’ 

Yes, much should be forgiven to genius,’’ mur- 
mured Clinton, catching her mood, while all the hom- 
age in him for the giants who were his gods surged up 
in almost overpowering emotion, 

There was a silence. 

“I think some of By ron’s things are really wonder- 
ful,’ put in Mrs. Norton. ‘‘ ‘The Prisoner of Chillon’ is 
beautiful—it always makes me cry. I don’t quite know, 
though, which | prefer—that, or Scott’s ‘Lady of the 
Lake.’ ’’ 

Clinton almost shivered. He felt that Mrs. Norton’s 
remark was quite outside the conversation, and he 
knew, as he caught Mrs. Ashfield’s glance, that the 
same thought had occurred to her. There was some- 
thing apologetic in the glance, something that craved 
his sympatheic indulgence. 

“Much, too, should be forgiven to people who are 
quite the reverse of geniuses,’’ observed Mrs. Ashfield, 
in tone and manner so as to bring back the note of 
lightness that had been displaced. 

Clinton laughed, tickled by the daring way in which 
she had given expression to their common thought, and, 
to his amusement, Mrs. Norton joined in the laugh. 

“IT am quite willing to forgive all such people, save 
those who won't realize they are such, and who will 
persist in trying to foist their illusion on the world,’’ he 
declared. ‘But even then I’m not sure whether it’s not 
their misfortune rather than their fault.’’ 

“It's certainly a misfortune for the world. Not that 
as a rule | particularly sympathize with the world. I 
am wicked enough to be glad the world has some mis- 
fortunes.” 

She managed to put a half-playful intonation into 
the words that robbed them of any underlying bitter- 
ness, and made them appear like the mere willful quip 
of a quick-tongued woman. He answered her in the 
same spirit. 

“And your wickedness—must that be overlooked as 
well?’ 

“Lam by far too modest to answer tnat question.” 
she replied, smiling again, while Mrs. Norton, making 
the correct inference, laughed heartily. ‘‘I must leave 
you to decide on the point.” 

She rose preliminary to going, and Clinton rose, too. 

“I’m afraid. Mr. Clinton,’’ resumed Mrs. Ashfield, 
“you must think my manner quite at variance with the 
color lam wearing. But it is long since I have passed 
so pleasant an hour. It has taken me out of myself. 
Besides, I am glad to have for once belied this senseless 
black that the world prescribes, and that I keep on 
wearing—by force of habit, I suppose. Why should 
people who have lost a near one be compelled to wear 
their hearts on their sleeves—and on their bodies?’’ she 
added. “‘It is a primitive notion, worthy only of 
savages—this externalization of one’s inner feelings— 
that most often degenerates into a lying black husk. 
But the very thought depresses me—let me look again 
at the picture you have begun. Already it breathes the 
spirit of freshness and hope—it will do me good.” 

He turned the canvas toward her again, silently 
appreciative of her emotion. Hers, like his own, was 
a high-strung spirit, he told himself, but without that 
vent of artistic creation which he possessed. Such a 
spirit must have in it the potentiality of endless suffer- 
ing, understood not of the crowd. Ethelyn and himself 
might, indeed, be a help to her! 

“T see you have just roughly indicated how the 
other two figures are to come,’° observed Mrs. Ashfield, 
as she examined the picture. ‘“‘Which of them is to be 
Ethelyn—she told me, you know, she was going to sit, 
or is it ‘stand’ I should say? And what flowers is she 
going to hold?’ 

He explained his ideas as well as he could in the 
pone stage of the painting. Then, as she still stood 

vefore it, he had a thought that made his heart throb— 
a thought that seemed subtly to hover in the air and to 
have floated to him. 

Perhaps she might give him his third figure! 

He fancied for a moment he read the very wish in 
her now pensive face; but he dared not formulate the 
suggestion. No word was said by either. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Norton was putting on her gloves. 
Mrs. Ashfield suddenly turned to her. 

“Really, auntie,” she said gayly, ‘‘we mustn’t leave 
all this disorder behind us. You and I are going to 
wash up the cups and put things straight.” 

~~ Mrs. Ashfield insisted on being as good as her 
word. 


CHAPTER XI. 
It was beginning to get dark when Mrs. Ashfield and 


Mrs. Norton at length took their departure, leaving 
Clinton in a strange, listless mood. He paced the 
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studio a score of times, then drew a chair to the fire 
and sat there in a bewildered sort of a way, thinking of 
nothing definite, but somehow feeling nervous and 
vaguely tired. Nearly two hours went by, and when 
he bestirred himself at last he was almost astonished 
to find the studio wrapped in darkness. 

He was up early the next morning, and had started 
work by eight o’clock. But at the end of ten minutes 
manipulation of his spring picture he threw down 
palette and brush, and, after a little hesitation, took a 
small canvas and began sketching Mrs. Ashfield’s face 
from nemory. A few rapid strokes sutticed to givea 
rough suggestion of her, after which he worked on 
more carefully till the model’s ring at the bell warned 
him it was nine o’clock. 

He felt relieved, however, and could now proceed 
with the large painting. He had been forced by his 
temperament to commit the spirit of Mrs. Ashfield’s 
face to canvas, as he had to do in the case of everything 
that impressed itseif deeply on him. 

His model Madeline, a brisk, bright-eyed girl of 
eighteen, who looked charming in her spring costume, 
chattered away as usual, but he scarcely heeded her, 
for his mind was busy speculating about Mrs. Ashfield’s 
life. Of her late husband nothing was known to him, 
but the man’s character would have interested him 
now. He wanted to know what kind of mind it was 
had been mated to hers, and how the two minds had 
worked together; he wanted to know, too, a thousand 
details about herself, her life, her ideas, habits, tastes, 
and occupations. The model stopped her rattling 
tongue at last, and, vexed at his indifference to her 
talk to-day, sat in sulky silence. It was a point of 
pride with her to keep him amused while he worked, 
and she could not understand his ignoring her so abso- 
lutely unless she were boring him. 

And, in truth, he did not make much progress with 
her figure, a fact which she was very keen to perceive, 
and which set her speculating as to what could be the 
matter with him. Perhaps he had quarreled with his 
sweetheart! Ah, that must be it, and it was not her 
tongue, after all, that had disconcerted him. She 
brightened up again with the assurance that accom- 
yanies restored self-respect, for she was wont to have 
her tongue highly prized. All the same, she was sorry 
for him. If his sweetheart would only come and make 
it up with him! Madeline had posed for him a good 
deal in the past, and it always gave her such pleasure 
to see Miss Ethelyn, she was so beautiful and gracious. 
No, no, it could not be that they had quarreled—Miss 
Ethelyn, so stately and sweet, and Mr. Clinton, so gen- 
tle and kind. Perhaps, after all. it was her unhappy 
tongue! 

He took notice of her at last, awaking to the fact 
that she had kept silent for some time, and that the 
sparkle had gone from her face. He understood at 
once that she must have observed his abstraction, and, 
knowing her well, he hastened to make amends for his 
neglect to appreciate her volleys of smart things. 

Elias, arriving just then, gave him the opportunity 
of atonement, for Madeline loved to exercise her wit at 
the expense of the old man in his Salvation Army uni- 
form. He, in his turn, pottered about the place, stolidly 
contemptuous of her prattle and impervious to the sting 
of her shafts. So long as he came during the morning, 
he was allowed considerable latitude in his times of 
attendance, as Clinton did not want to interfere with 
any other jobs the poor fellow might have a chance of 
picking up. 

In the lunch interval, Clinton again took up the little 
sketch of Mrs. Ashfield and started working on it. In- 
terrupted by a ring at the bell, he hastily placed the 
canvas on the ground, with its face to the wall, before 
opening the door. It was the postman bringing an un- 
expected letter, and, as he looked at the unfamiliar 
feminine handwriting on the envelope, his mind long- 
ingly associated it with Mrs. Ashfield. 

And from Mrs. Ashfield it proved to be! 

“Dear Mr. Clinton’’—it ran—‘‘The mystery has 
furnished me with a pretext for writing to you, and 
therefore subjecting you to that inevitable surprise 
which one has to mention at the beginning when writ- 
ing a letter to another who cannot be expecting it. 
However, I hope you will be gallant enough to let a 
little pleasure be mingled with your astonishment. 
Yours is one of tnose rare natures that can be gallant 
without being insincere. But this is merely an inci- 
dental compliment I feel compelled to pay you, and I 
must now come to the real point. 

‘You are not supposed to know, of course, that Mr. 
Warlock-Jones is investigating the mystery for me, 
and, as he thinks a conversation with you might be of 
assistance to him, he has not only authorized me to tell 
you the fact, but begs you to let him know through me 
what evening and at what time you could receive him. 
I forbade him to intrude on you without making an ap- 
pointment. He has strange habits, you know. He 
might, for instance, pop up suddenly through the mid- 
dle of the floor, and I did not want him to frighten you 
in that ridiculous way. 

“It strikes me that Mr. Warlock-Jones is a bit of a 
humbug. By this I do not mean to call into question 
his ability in his own profession. But he is a terrible 
poseur, and, as it seems to me, is more intent on im- 
pressing you with his supernatural powers than on 

srobing the mystery. It appears he has a theory, but 
* looks very solemn about it, and I can’t induce him 
to talk it over with me, not even by making love to 
him! 

‘He is very sly. As you are also not supposed to 
know, he was at the inquest the whole time. But I 
am far from believing everything he says. He makes 
deliberate statements in order to make you admire him, 
and I should not be surprised if he pretends he was hid- 
den under your bed on that terrible night. He asks you 
questions, and says: ‘Ah! that’s just what I expected,’ 
when you know very well he had been expecting just 
the opposite answer. 

“In fact, as you will have gathered from all this, I 
begin to see through him, and to think that half the 
wonderful things he has done are all moonshine, and 
that the other half weren’t wonderful. For Heaven’s 
sake, don’t let him get scent of this letter. If you merely 
keep it in your pocket he may read all these libels on 
him right through your clothes, and then I shall get 
into trouble with him. 

“You mustn’t think I make light of the mystery. 
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But I am ssed of a sense of humor which will 
insist on fulfilling its functions, even when I am under 
the heaviest oppression. For instance, immediately 
after the inquest, and at a time when I was quite 
crushed as yet, some fussy members of the Psychical 
Society came to interview me in the interests of 
science. In spite of my telling them that I hadn’t yet 
gone to sleep at one o’clock on that Wednesday night, 
they would insist I must at that time have been dream- 
ing that my husband was being drowned. And when at 
last they saw it was no use trying to persuade me I had 
dreamed, one of them remarked, with such an air of 
disappointment: ‘What a pity you didn’t dream!’ and 
the others echoed ‘What a pity!’ 

“Then another suggested that I might have seen the 
figure of my husband standing by my bedside for a 
moment! I felt almost as if I were before the Inquisi- 
tion, and that it was a wonder they hadn’t brought a 
rack with them, or, perhaps, a thumbscrew, which 
would have been more convenient to carry through the 
streets. 

“You will have been wondering how I know that 
you know all about Warlock-Jones! The fact is, Ethe- 
lyn—the dear girl—was tormented because she had 
written to you what I had told her in strict confidence, 
and her conscience could not rest till I had given her 
absolution! I forget whether I promised not to mention 
this. I do hope I made no such promise. 

“Do please write me a line to fix that appointment. 
Strange that this letter should be all ‘mystery’ when 
yesterday I don’t think we referred to it! And nowI 
think I ought to stop. Indeed, my only apology for 
writing you so long a letter is that it has given me 

leasure—me, to whom time is mostly a long, dreary 

lank. I have an intuition that it will not have given 

ou as much pleasure to have had to wade through it— 
bet, per contra, I have a favorite theory that woman’s 
intuitions, celebrated as they are from all time for their 
shrewdness and insight, are, nevertheless, a fraud. The 
quick leap of the feminine mind is as often as not toa 
wrong conclusion. For obvious reasons I am hoping 
this theory of mine is.a true one. I feel that we became 
friends yesterday, though we did not say so. 

“Yours in all sincerity, NELLIE ASHFIELD. 


““P.S.—May I come again soon and see how the pict- 
ure progresses?) Of course, Ethelyn must preside over 
the tea-table this time.” 

Though Clinton would not pretend to say whether 
Mrs. Ashfield’s theory about woman’s intuition in gen- 
eral was wrong or right, he was certain her letter did 
give him pleasure; so much so that he read it through 
again, and was interrupted in his after-meditations by 
the return of the model. Madeline found him far more 
agreeable than in the morning, and was further en- 
chanted when Ethelyn ran in for a few minutes’ chat, 
and stayed to make the tea. 

When the model had gone, he lighted the lamp and 
sat down to answer Mrs. Ashfield. He assured her he 
had been pleased to get her letter, and that he would be 
happy to receive Mr. Warlock-Jones, and give him such 
information as it lay in his power todo. He ended b 
naming a definite time when the detective might call. 
A single side of paper sufficed to exhaust the essential 
points that called for reply. He looked over what he 
had written, and it struck him as curt and formal. So 
unsympathetic a response to her long letter seemed un- 
kind and even impolite. Her last sentence rang in his 
ears: ‘‘I feel that we became friends yesterday, though 
we did not say so.” i 

He tore up the sheet and began again, this time giv- 
ing freer rein to his mood, and, though he did not write 
at so great a length as she had written, the spirit of his 
letter sufficiently indicated he had assented to the 
friendship that seemed to arise so naturally out of the 
situation. 

Curious, it seemed to him as he reflected that even- 
ing, that such a friendship should have so grewsome an 
origin! And the mysterious circumstances attendant 
on the death of Robert Ashfield recurred to him again, 
for it had been almost totally crowded out of his mind 
by the immediate work before him. His interest in the 
whole matter was reawakened by this unforeseen in- 
timacy with Mrs. Ashfield, and, though he could not 
yet look back to that terrible night without depression, 

is brain continued to play round the facts of the case 
as they were known to him. He wondered whether 
Mr. Warlock-Jones would be forced to declare ‘himself 
beaten, and by what means he could hope to better the 
exhaustive investigation made at the inquest. 

Anyway, he looked forward to see what the great 
detective would make out of it. The man’s fame was 
so widespread that the mere prospect of talking to him 
and getting a glimpse of him at work was inviting; and 
this, though he did not question Mrs. Ashfield’s opinion 
that Mr. Warlock-Jones was a poseur, or even that he 
was not such a miracle-worker as he was generally re- 
puted to be. 

About ten o’clock Clinton was debating whether to 
go round to have an hour’s smoke with Gerald when 
the doctor himself looked in on him. 

“T was called out to see a patient round the corner, 
and thought you might give me your company home,” 
explained Gerald. ‘‘By Jove! you're awfully comfort- 
able here. It’s to be Loned the dead are not going to 
get into the habit of dropping through your roof, else 
you'll find it rather a nuisance.” 

Clinton glanced uneasily at the small canvas that 
stood against the wall. He was apprehensive lest b 
any chance he had placed it with its front outward. 
Then he hastened to extinguish the lamp, lest Gerald, 
as was not unnatural for such a rare visitor to the 
studio, should take it into his head to look at the vari- 
ous canvases that stood about, and so stumble upon Mrs. 
Ashfield’s portrait. He did not know himself why he 
felt so guilty about it, and he was startled to realize for 
the first time there was something he wanted to conceal 
from Gerald. 

‘So this Warlock-Jones is on the warpath,’’ resumed 
Gerald, as they walked the short distance to his house. 
“He came to interview Whiting. It seems he wanted a 
report on Robert Ashfield’s physical and mental condi- 
tion, and as I attended him the last two years of his life, 
Whiting referred him to me. In what queer ways the 
man goes to work!”’ 

“T don’t think I shall speculate any more about it,”’ 
said Clinton. ‘I’m simply going to wait and see.”’ 
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GHAPTER XII. 


Mr. WaRLOCK-JONES made no attempt to pop up 
through the studio floor, but pulled the bell like any 
other mortal. 

“I know you very well by sight, Mr. Clinton,’’ said 
the great detective, genially, ‘‘and I am very pleased 
indeed to have this opportunity of making your ac- 
quaintance. What a great improvement this studio is 
upon your last.” 

He looked round approvingly, and fell comfortably 
into the armchair Clinton placed for him near the fire. 

“Did he pay sixpence, a shilling, or half a crown to 
see my old place?’’ queried Clinton. 

“I am not in the habit of making useless outlays,” 
returned Warlock-Jones, ‘‘and so I took good care to 
pay my visit before the place passed into the hands 
of the showmen. In fact, I was there the very next 
morning after this—well, curious corpse made its in- 
considerate descent upon you.” 

Clinton found the detective charming, and Warlock- 
Jones the artist’s cigars excellent. For a while they 
chatted pleasantly. 

“‘Would it be indiscreet to ask how you’re getting 
along?’’ asked Clinton, at length. 

“‘By no means,”’ said Warlock-Jones genially. ‘‘To 
be quite frank about it, I think I'm beginning to see 
daylight; but it’s a tough job. There are one or two 
vital points in the theory I’ve formed that are still 
wanting. and that’s just the trouble. I can’t fill up the 
blanks. It’s a devilish case.” 

“So most people said.’’ 

“Oh, I don’t mean it in that sense,’ returned the 
detective, smiling. ‘‘It was just my mild way of curs- 
ing. But I know I am on the right track. I’ve never 
known my instinct to mislead me, and so I trust it 
absolutely.”’ 

“I presume you consider I can be of assistance to 
ou?”’ 

. “Obviously. Else I should scarcely have the good 
fortune to be here now.”’ 

“You are most kind,’’ said Clinton, inclining his 
head in acknowledgment. 

“You will understand that I cannot at this stage 
mention anything of the conclusions at which I have 
arrived,’’ said Warlock-Jones. ‘‘I merely wished to 
have a chat with you about your man.” 

‘‘About Elias?’’ ejaculated Clinton. 

The detective smiled quietly and mysteriously. 

‘‘Well, I certainly shouldn’t be inclined to think any 
harm of him,’’ observed Clinton. ‘‘He’s been about the 

lace ever since I settled in Acacia Road. I fear I’ve 
seen rather in the habit of upsetting his nice orderly 
arrangements, but then he has frequently avenged him- 
self by inflicting on me nice little religious disquisitions 
—which were amusing enough at first, but have by this 
time become rather a bore.” 

“T suppose that is when he poses? In which case 
you would not have been bored for some time. You see 
Iam not unacquainted with your doings.”’ 

“T should expect you to know what I was thinking 
of when I went to sleep last night,” said Clinton, half 
in jest, half in sarcasm. 

“T don’t mind being chaffed,’’ said Warlock-Jones, 
good-naturedly. ‘‘But what I particularly wanted to 
know was whether you had noticed this Elias of late— 
is there anything in his manner that has attracted your 
attention?”’ 

‘Well, he has struck me as cheerful and happy—per- 
fectly content with life. And now I come to think 
about it, he has looked rather well-fed of late.’ 

“In fact, as if he has been having rather more money 
to snend than before,’’ suggested Warlock-Jones. 

Clinton assented, but had no idea where this extra 
money might have come from. 

“Tl tell vou,’’ said the detective. ‘‘He has been 
regularly employed in the afternoons by Mr. Cyrus 
Ashfield, who. I may mention to you, intends leaving 
his present unpretentious premises and launching out 
on a larger scaie. He has taken big prominent premises 
in an important thoroughfare. After grubbing along 
in a small way for twenty years, he suddenly develops 
energy—as great, let us say, as that of his late twin 
brother!” 

“But did not his brother leave him a good bit of 
money?” asked Clinton, who remembered now the fact 
that Elias worked for this other Mr. Ashfield. I¢ had 
mildly surprised him when he had first learned it at the 
inquest, but he had thought no more about it since. He 
wondered, however, what it all had to do with the mys- 
tery, and was only the more puzzled when Warlock- 
Jones seemed to lay stress on the fact that Elias had 
often been on the roof to clean the toplight, and must, 
therefore, have understood its mechanism. 

“I had the honor of calling on Dr. Gerald Manly last 
night,” said the detective, before going. ‘‘And I made 
the acquaintance of his charming sister, too. What 
delightful people they are!”’ 

Even at the last moment Mr. Warlock-Jones stayed 
to bestow on Clinton more honeyed words, and went off 
leaving the artist quite mystified as to the real purpose 
of his visit. 

In writing about this interview to Mrs: Ashfield, 
Clinton told her that the detective had made on him a 
very different impression from what he had been led by 
her to expect. ‘“‘He didn’t seem to have anything of 
the conjurer about him; indeed, when I once ventured 
to ind Re in a little sarcasm,-he didn’t seem to mind 
at all, e had rather a long talk, but a good deal of it 
had apparently little or nothing to do with the matter 
about which he had called, and I’m quite sure I could 
have told nothing new to him. The only result of his 
visit has been to set me racking my brains about one or 
two mysterious hints he dropped. He seems to be sus- 
= about my man, Elias, and your brother-in-law. 

rom me he certainly got nothing that could have been 
of the least assistance to him.”’ 

“Your letter makes me form two theories,’ an- 
swered Mrs. Ashfield. ‘‘I’ve seen such a deal of Mr. 
Warlock-Jones of late that I’ve quite caught his habit 
of forming theories. First, he will talk to you appar- 
ently about nothing for a whole hour in order to get at 
just one point, which, of course, you haven’t noticed 
you’ve given him. He does this, not because he could 
not just as well ask his question direct and at once, but 
because he can’t help himself. Detectives, like other 
men, become the slaves of routine, I suppose! Don't 
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you think it is wonderfully clever of me to see this? I 
am admifing myself immensely for it. 

**My second theory—and your letter has just made it 
dawn upon me—is that he may have been making love 
to me all this time! Perhaps he thinks that the way to 
woo a woman is to show off his wonderful capabilities. 
No doubt he deems our sex impressionable, and, accord- 
ingly, he has been doing his beat to impress me. If I 
had only realized this before I should certainly not 
have made love to him, as I did sometimes when I 
wanted to coax him into telling me things. And I 
didn’t even succeed! 

“T know he called on the Manlys, and I am looking 
forward to hearing dear Ethelyn’s impression of the 
man very soon now. When is she beginning to stand 
for your picture, by the way? 

“To tell you the truth, dear friend, I think it is high 
time Mr. Warlock-Jones finished, and declared himself 
beaten. He has now been engaged on the affair two 
months, and, though he makes vast pretenses and drops 
mysterious hints—as he did to you—and is comatantly 
having interviews and pretending to be busy about it, 
it appears to me he is simply playing about. His in- 
terview with you was probably only by way of pretense; 
his investigation was in full swing. Don’t you think I 
ought to tell him as much? Things have dragged on 
quite long enough, and I want to forget now. 

“To forget! Somehow, one never forgets. And mem- 
ories are as real in the anguish they bring as reality 
itself! 

“But I have got again into one of my trains of 
thought. It is really too inconsiderate of me to inflict 
it on dry so I will say good-by tiil Thursday afternoon 
next, but I hope to see your Ethelyn again before then. 
It was so sweet of her to fix an afternoon when she 
could meet me at the studio, and so good of you not to 
forget to ask her to do so. 

“Your friend, NELLIE ASHFIELD, 

“P.S.—If, in the meanwhile, you have ten minutes 
unoccupied, and the idea is not too distasteful, you may 
perhaps write me just a little note. You know how 
grateful I shall be for it.” 


The next days went by uneventfully. The portrait- 
ure of pretty Madeline began to live on the canvas, and 
Ethelyn, who came in at least for a few minutes every 
day to see how matters progressed, was getting impa- 
tient for her turn; so much so that Clinton let her 
stand a few times and sketched her in—at any rate, to 
a recognizable extent. Of Warlock-Jones he heard 
nothing more. Elias came in during the mornings as 
usual, and, though Clinton once or twice mentioned Mr. 
Cyrus Ashfield casually, the conversation did not seem 
to lead to any prospect of revelation. Moreover, he did 
not really care to talk very much to the man about his 
(Elias’s) private business; and, as he had but got more 
and more impressed with Elias’s absolute harmlessness, 
he ceased to trouble about the mysterious references of 
Mr. Warlock-Jones. 

He had, of course, written again in reply to Mrs. 
Ashfield. Why should he not, he asked himself, since 
it was so small a thing to do, and it gave her pleasure? 
He had worked, too, on the small canvas at every spare 
moment, carefully placing it out of sight in the inter- 
vals. He had by no means put out of his head the idea 


that had come to him when Mrs. Ashfield, on her visit. 


to the studio, had stood before his ‘‘Spring’’ picture. 
On the contrary, the wish that she might give him his 
third figure had so taken possession of his mind that 
he had never been able to give another thought to the 
question of any other model posing for it. He knew 
very well, though, that he would have to decide very 
soon now on this question, and that he really did not 
intend to ask Mrs. Ashfield to pose. It was merely a 
longing that he was allowing himself to play with and 
dwell upon unduly ; a longing which it gave him pleas- 
ure to imagine realized. If he had been asked why he 
was working at the sketch of her face, he would have 
replied that he did not know, but that he could not 
help it. 

One evening he went early to the Manlys, and, of 
course, found Ethelyn alone, as he had expected. They 
often snatched a couple of hours together in this man- 
ner before Gerald arrived; and, in the present period 
of close application to his work, such a reunion formed 
their sole opportunity of intimate conversation. To- 
night Ethelyn delighted Clinton by reading aloud some 
of their favorite poetry—a form of enjoyment they had 
rather neglected of late. 

“T wonder,” said Ethelyn suddenly, ‘‘why we don't 
write each other any more of those long love-letters we 
used to. Even if I do see you nearly every day, it 
would be nice to have long letters as well, instead of 
our short notes. I was only thinking to-day—such a 
flood of things came into my head, and I thought I 
should like to be saying them all to you. But they pass 
by and never come to one again. The same kind of 
thoughts rise as one writes, and sometimes I feel as if I 
could write on and on forever. All that is in me flows 
out—only for you to read. It is not the same in speak- 
ing.”’ 

“Which of us is to begin?’ asked Clinton; and then 
he laughingly suggested they should write simultane- 
ously and let their letters cross. 

Enchanted, she stooped to kiss his hand which was 
near her, when Gerald entered in time to witness it. 

“That was very nicely done,’’ he commented. 

‘“You come in like a detective,” said Ethelyn, un- 
abashed. 

‘Talking of detectives,’’ said Gerald, ‘‘I just stum- 
bled up against Warlock-Jones. He was walking in the 
moonlight, and had a sort of romantic look about him.” 

‘‘He must have been at work on a new theory,’’ sug- 
gested Ethelyn. ‘‘He naturally would look romantic 
then, as all his soul goes into his work,”’ 

‘‘He has certainly succeeded in weaving himself into 
our lives,’’ said Gerald. ‘‘I almost feel as if he were 
one of the family. But, to tell the truth, I’m finding 


the sazmety getting a bit stale; and, though I don’*t- 


think Warlock-Jones at all a bad sort, I do wish he had 
succeeded in explaining it by now.” 

“I think we’re all pretty much of the same opinion,” 
said Clinton, remembering what Mrs. Ashfield had writ- 
ten to him a few days previously. 

“If he would only explain to one what he was duing 
it would be so much more interesting,’ put in Ethelyn. 
‘‘He paid me no end of compliments, byt I couldn’t get 
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a word from him, though I made it a point te try and 
melt his hard heart. You won’t believe it, Jack, but I 
even flirted with him a little.’ 


‘‘A little!’ ejaculated Gerald. ‘‘I should call that’ 


flirting outrageously ; but, of course, I’m no authority. 
By the way,’’ he continued, ‘‘I slapped Warlock-Jones 
on the wom AE doesn’t mind that sort of thing, you 
know. ‘Well, old man,’ said I, for we became quite 
pals the other evening talking over our respective 
student days. His training was entirely medical, at 
first, and he passed some years at the same — as 
myself—years before me, of course. ‘Well, old man, 
how are you getting along with the mystery? He 
seemed quite startled at first, and I’m‘ afraid my 
whack on his back rather knocked the romance out 
of him. He laughed when he~ recognized me, and 
then he said: ‘Oh, the mystery.’ And I said, ‘Yes, 
the mystery.’ He seemed to be thinking a moment, 
and then he said: ‘Well, I'm d—d!’ That’s all I could 
get out of him. If he had d—d the mystery he would 
have given expression to his annoyance, As it was, he 
only expressed his bewilderment. You see, Warlock- 
Jones is a therough gentleman.”’ 


CHAPTER XIIL 

On the very Thursday Ethelyn and Mrs. Ashfield 
were to join him at tea-time Clinton was rather sur- 
prised to get a note from the latter by the first post. 
He broke open the envelope with a sense of disappoint- 
ment, naturally expecting to learn that something had 
occurred to spoil the arrangement. However, he was 
glad to find that the letter falsified this anticipation. 


“DEAR FrRIEND—Although I am coming to see you 
and dear Kthelyn to-morrow afternoon, I can’t resist 
writing to tell you what has happened to-day. Iam so 
full of if that I can’t possibly wait, and then, you know, 
it’s the sort of thing one couldn’t tell before another, 
Not that Ethelyn hasn't a right to share all your secrets, 
but this is my secret, not yours. That's why I want 
you to keep it. 

“By the way, [ wonder if Ethelyn knows we write 
to each other sometimes. Of course, she knows you and 
| are friends, and I am sure she is very pleased indeed 
that this is the case. I don’t for one moment think she 
would mind at all, or grudge me the pleasure I get from 
your sympathetic letters. Yet somehow I, at least, 
have not mentioned the fact to her—I don’t quite know 


why. I haven't really looked into myself very deeply 
Lonly know that [ just enjoy having the feeling that 
we are having this correspondence all to ourselves, 


Just like a woman, isn't it? 

And now for the news. <A certain fact at which I 
hinted in my last has proved to be true—I mean the 
one to which you opened my eyes by telling me how 
differently Mr. Warlock-Jones impressed himself on 
you than on me. You remember my suggestion that 
perhaps he had been making love to me? Although I 
wrote that to you in Jest, | had a sort of intuition 
which was really nore than a mere feminine intuition, 
as it had a solid basis of fact—that it might be really 
true. 

“Dear friend, it was true! 

“Mr. Warlock-Jones first tried to get me into a lov- 
ing condition by performing a curious conjuring trick 
—which IT won't bore you with. I knew how to do it 
myself when I was a little girl of six, but I've forgotten 
it. Then he went on to suggest [I should marry him. I 
won't give you details of the scene, as it would be 
wrong of me to make fun of him. He is so much in 
earnest, poor man! 

“Of course, you want to know my answer to him. 
Well, I told him that if he solved ‘the mystery’ within 
a fortnight I should be ready to marry him, say in a 
year's time. If he failed to do it within the fortnight 
he was to confess the task beyond his power. To this he 
eagerly assented, and as he had no claims upon me yet, 
he had to content himself with kissing the hem of my 
gown, which I graciously permitted. 

“Ethelyn tells me she is posing every day now. I 
shall be ever so interested now in the picture. Believe 
Yours ever, 


me, y or] 
‘NELLIE, 


Clinton could not help shaking with laughter as he 
recalled Gerald's account of how he had met the ro- 
mantic detective in the moonlight! What a delicious 
idea of Nellie to impose that condition on him! It was 
a flash of genius. 

But, growing more serious after a while, Clinton 
began to wonder whether Warlock-Jones, equally by 
some inspiration of genius, might not really succeed in 
winning—Nellie. 

Nellie! He had come to discard the ‘‘Mrs. Ashfield’’ 
in thinking of her. It somehow seemed quite natural 
she should have signed herself to-day by her first name 
alone. 

Ethelyn arrived each morning, now that she was 
posing, as soon as various domestic duties had had her 
attention; and during these days Clinton took care to 
put his sketch of Mrs. Ashfield carefully out of sight in 
his bedroom, though he always brought it out again as 
soon as Ethelyn left him. And the sight of it seldom 
failed to tempt him to put in a fresh touch here and 
there. 

The moment Mrs. Ashfield rang to-day Ethelyn 
abandoned her pose and flew to open the door. The 
“inevitable aunt’’ was not with her. Mrs. Norton, she 
explained, had had to go back to her own home in New- 
port; it had, indeed, been very kind of her to stay in 
London so long. Clinton felt quite glad to hear this, for 
on the last occasion he had not been able to breathe 
quite freely in her presence. She had, in fact, been a 
sort of dead-weight on the conversation, and, though 
well-meaning, she was really not the sort of person, 
he told himself, who harmonized with his temperament. 

Both women seemed to be in a merry mood, but 
what most struck Clinton to-day was the unmistakable 
fact that Ethelyn bore the greatest admiration toward 
Mrs. Ashfield. He was a bit startled at first, because 
he had not quite realized this before, though Ethelyn 
had all along been very enthusiastic about her. But 
soon he found himself accepting the fact with pleasure. 
Was not Nellie one of those rare women who had it in 
their power to make other poole happy merely by her 
presence? And it was good to feel she was being ap- 
preciated at her true worth! 

Every now and then a gleam flashed from Mrs. Ash- 
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field’s eye to his, and he knew it to refer to the secret— 
her secret—which Ethelyn did not share. In a subtle 
way he seemed to be carrying on another conversation 
with her alone, side by side with the one in which all 
three were taking part. 

“Lam forgetting the flight of time,’’ said Mrs. Ash- 
field, at length, jumping up suddenly. ‘‘Besides,’’ she 
added, assuming a maternal manner, ‘‘you two children 
must be wanting to say such a lot to each other, and 
I’m sure you must be raging against my being stuck 
here all this while.”’ 

‘‘What nonsense!”’ said Ethelyn. ‘I’m sure Jack's 
awfully tired of me now that he’s been having me here 
all day long.”’ 

‘‘And Ethelyn of me, too,’’ added Clinton. 

“Then I'm certainly not going to encourage you in 
your naughtiness. I shall not stay a moment longer. 
If only you had both confessed to thinking unsayable 
things abovt me, I should have gone off perfectly 
ae, 0 

The two women kissed, Ethelyn stooping to Mrs. 
Ashfield and affectionately encircling the tiny waist 
with her long, firm arm. 

“She is quite lovely!’ commented Ethelyn. ‘‘If my 
brain were as quick as hers, what nice letters I should 
be able to write you. Jack, dear!”’ 

Clinton started a little. 

‘What nicer letters can I want than yours, dear?” 
he asked. 

Ethelyn sat silent, then she said: 

“Jack, dear, I want to say something, but you 
mustn’t be angry.” 

Her words gave him some apprehension, but he took 
her hand and pressed it gently in encouragement to her 
to proceed. 

“I want to confess I haven't been satisfied with your 
last two letters, dear. They seemed to want something 

they were almost dry and matter-of-fact. I don’t 
mean quite that, and, indeed, I don’t believe I quite 
know what I do mean, dearest. Only they both seemed 
so ordinary—just like love-letters one might read ina 
book. I did not feel you in them, That is: just what I 
wanted to tell you. It makes such a difference to me 
to feel your heart beating behind every word.”’ 

“Tam very sorry. I love you, dearest,’’ he exclaimed 
consolingly, drawing her to him. ‘‘I fear Iam not very 
skillful with the pen. Iam only a painter.’’ 

‘But you have written me letters that I treasure,” 
she protested. ‘‘Forgive me,”’ she went on, after a 
pause. ‘‘I daresay I am inconsiderate to expect you to 
write tome now. Of course you must put all of your- 
self into the picture.” 

“Not all, Ethelyn,’’ he murmured, huskily. ‘‘We 
shall write to each other again to-night, and you shall 
see how much of myself I am able to give to you.” 

He could see she was delighted, but a moment later 
he noted with surprise that a change had come over her 
face. 

“T forgot, dear; I meant to ask you to come to us to- 
night. You must put off the letter. You know I am 
always fretting about the way Gerald has to work. 
Well, I'm sure it is telling on him fearfully. Last 
night he sat in front of the fire, looking, oh, so tired. 
His forehead was quite wrinkled, and his expression so 
gloomy that I felt quite alarmed. He did not even at- 
tempt to take down a book. I had much rather he said 
the most awful things he can think of than have him 
sit there in such frightful silence. This morning at 
breakfast he was just the same, and I could hardly get 
him to swallow a morsel. I tried to get him into a bet- 
ter mood by saying | believed that. to judge from his 
appetite, he must at last have contracted that disease . 
of the stomach he has often spoken about. ‘I do wish 
you'd be more serious, Ethelyn,’ was all I could get 
from him. I want you to come and try and brighten 
him up. Of course, he’ll force himself to talk to you, 
and once he begins, he may get taken out of himself.’’ 

Clinton kissed her au revoir, promising to do his 
best. Like Ethelyn, he was much concerned about this 
change in Gerald. True, Gerald had a giant’s power of 
endurance, but even that must not be abused. Surely 
a doctor had a right to keep his work within reasonable 
limits as well as other mortals. He must really have 
a serious talk with him. 

He joined Ethelyn again a little after nine o'clock, 
for Gerald was due about half-past nine. At ten he 
had not arrived. At half-past ten Ethelyn began to 
exhibit symptoms of uneasiness. Perhaps he was seri- 
ously ill. It was near eleven when they at last heard 
the fumbling of his key in the latch. Clinton’s heart 
sank as he immediately remarked the change in Ger- 
ald’s face. 

“My dear Gerald, you are quite haggard!”’ he ex- 
claimed, placing a sympathetic, caressing hand on the 
doctor's shoulder. 

Gerald looked at him for a moment as if in surprise. 
and Clinton fancied he detected a quick meaning light 
flash from his eyes, as if indicating he was fully aware 
of his growing coldness to Ethelyn. 

‘Nonsense, Jack, I’m all right,’’ came the answer, 
after a moment of hesitation. ‘‘I am only just a bit 
tired.” : 

Clinton assured him he certainly looked more than 
tired, but Gerald scarcely replied, for he had moved 
across the room to Ethelyn, whens he kissed tenderly. 
With bent head, Clinton came and stood near them, 
unable to blind himself to the fact that Gerald had 
carefully avoided shaking hands with him. 

“Don’t reproach me with being late,’’ went on Ger- 
ald, as Ethelyn’s lips were evidently about to move, 
‘“‘you know a doctor is not master of his time.”’ 

He sank heavily into a chair. 

“The same old reason,’ said Ethelyn, vexed almost 
to tears. His words had roused again all her resent- 
ment against the occupation that apparently left him 
no life of his own. 

Clinton stood by in great distress. He wanted to 
speak, but knew not what to say. With his sensitive 
woman's organization, which felt much that was never 
expressed in words, he knew that Gerald was hoping 
he would shortly take his leave. 

And he had come especially to talk to the doctor and 
coax him into a brighter mood! 

The clock on the mantel-piece struck eleven, but the 
silver strokes, sounding distinct through the room, 
seemed to him but to intensify the common constraint. 

“Well, Jack, how’s the picture getting along?” 
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asked Gerald, when the servant had brought him his 
beef-tea. 

Clinton tried hard not to suspect that the geniality of 
the question was forced. 

“Rather better than the mystery,’ he answered, 
conscious, however, that his own note of gayety was 
likewise forced. 

A — once made, it was easy to dispel the 
first rigidity. Ethelyn, glad of any conversation on the 
part of Gerald, at once became enthusiastic, declaring 
from the progress Jack had already made with her 
figure she was quite sure she would be even a greater 
success than last year. 

“T’ll try and run in to-morrow for a minute to see 
it,”’ said Gerald. 

“How nice!’’ exclaimed Ethelyn. ‘‘You know, of 
course, I shall be there.’’ 

“Do you pose the whole day?’’ asked Gerald; ‘I 
might want to criticise and say ‘awful things,’ as you 
denominate my utterances, and I thought it might be 
best to snatch a moment when—”’ 

Pleased that he was beginning to be his old self 
again, Ethelyn broke into a peal of laughter. 

“Why, I just love to hear your ‘awful things,’ and 
would not miss any of them for the world,” she said, 
audaciously. 

It was Gerald’s turn to laugh. 

“That’s taking an unfair advantage,’’ he grumbled. 
“‘But perhaps it’s only a clever stratagem to make me 
turn over a new leaf.” 

But Clinton had read a different meaning into Ger- 
ald’s expressed desire to say ‘‘awful things’ to him, a 
meaning confirmed by the doctor’s little hint that he 
would prefer to make his call at the studio when Ethe- 
lyn was not there. Nor could Clinton get rid of the 
idea that Gerald’s feelings toward him had changed, 
and when he said good-night he marked that the lat- 
ter’s handshake. though not withheld this time, lacked 
the usual cordiality. 

He did not go home at once, but walked alone on the 
heath in the dark night, feeling miserable and appre- 
hensive of coming disaster. 

(Concluded next week.) 
e+ 
NARCOTICS UNFASHIONABLE, 

There has been a remarkable decrease in the use of 
wines and spirituous liquors in the United States in the 
last three years. According to the official figures the 
consumption of wine in 1893 was about a third less than 
in 1894, and there was additional falling off in the next 
two years. The use of spirituous liquors was about ten 
490 cent less in 1894 than in 1893, and there was a 

1igher proportion of decrease in the year that followed, 

so that the aggregate decline was a little more than one- 
third. The general belief that drinkers are gradually 
going from spirits and wine to beer is not sustained by 
the statistics, for in the last three years the increased 
consumption of beer has not been in the ratio of in- 
crease of population. The change is attributed to 
several reasons, any and all of which have probably 
had some influence; school text-books on the physio- 
logical effects of alcohol have had some effect upon the 
parents of pupils; the people are rapidly learning to 
feed themselves better than of old, so there is less crav- 
ing for stimulants; an immense quantity of American 
wine was so poorly made as to disgust consumers, and 
whiskies, etc., that were artificially ‘‘aged’’ or entirely 
artificial have had a similar effect, and the economy 
enforced by the hard times took early notice of an in- 
dulgence which all men know is expensive and some 
men know is unnecessary. Besides all these reasons 
are two which are seldom talked of, yet which are 
becoming more noticeable year by year: one is that 
drinking men, even moderate drinkers, are becoming 
distrusted in business, and the other is that the drink- 
ing habit is slowly but surely becoming unfashionable 
among the better classes. Almost all American gentle- 
men of the last generation chewed tobacco; now a well- 
bred man who chews is hard to find; there was no 
general movement against the habit, but it was gradu- 
ally dropped, and liquor—good riddance to it!—seems 
to be going the same course. 








WOMEN IN EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

It is among the dearly cherished beliefs of humorists 
and Some other men that women’s clubs in the United 
States exist principally to be made fun of and to set 
women by the ears. The women might retort by ask- 
ing how many men’s clubs are managed to the entire 
satisfaction of their members and succeed in keeping 
out of debt and out of the newspapers. The best reply 
to all criticisms, however, is the recent informal report 
of Miss Grace Dodge on the working-women’s clubs of 
New York. The first of these organizations was started 
about twelve years ago; there are now so many that no 
one’s memory contains the names of all of them, and 
they are so popular and inexpensive that all are full 
and successful. They have brought all classes of work- 
ing-women together by frowning down hobbies and 
extravagances, and they have provided new and valued 
means of education, diversion and social life. Outsiders 
know nothing about them, for outsiders are not ad- 
mitted and publicity is carefully avoided; but the 
members have only good to say of them, and if they 
are satisfied who has the right to criticise? 


>.< 
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WHAT IS IN STORE. 








What the new departure of the Fiction Supplement 
means for WEEKLY subscribers may be qodeet | by the 
fact that the following among other new, high-class 
novels will follow in regular succession. The supple- 
ment has been en to eight pages. The new 
novels are copyrighted, and cannot be purchased in 
book stores for less than one dollar to one dollar and 
a half: 

“A PASSING MADNESS,”’ 

by FLORENCE MARRYAT, in three installments. 


“LOIS ERCOTT,” 
by KATHARINE S. MacQuoid, in four installments. 


“LAWRENCE CLAVERING,”’ 
by A. E. W. Mason, in three installments. 
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AN IDYLL OF MOUNT VESUVIUS. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT, 


I 


DURING that one whole winter in New York I think 
I was really a model wooer, No sign of impatience or 
irritability once escaped me all through the season, and 
during that time Aileen surely gave me many causes 
for both. 

“Prederic,”’ her mother would say, incidentally, ‘‘I 
can’t congratulate you sufficiently on your splendid 
self-control. I tell Aileen twice every day that she 
ought to be ashamed of herself not to sanction the an- 
nouncement at once,”’ 

“But she’s never consented to call us engaged, you 
kuow, my dear Mrs. Etheredge,’’ I would meekly reply. 

“It’s dreadful—horrifying!” And once the amiable 
lady shed tears in my presence. ‘Pray be certain of 
one thing. Frederic—that she regards you (willful, out- 
rageous girl!) as the cleverest and most charming man 
she knows. And besides, your position, your large 
fortune—pardon me, | meant to say, your general eligi- 
bility—cannot possibly have escaped her. Then, too, 
you're only three years older than Aileen, for I know 
your age to a month, since your poor dead mother and 
J were intimate friends. And as to your good looks 
oh, well,”’ Mrs. Etheredge broke off, pressing a delicate 
kerchief against her eyes,’ they are only equaled by 
your modesty and perfect breeding.”’ 

" “AJL of which,’ I answered, with perhaps cruel 
“does not concern the main point.” 

“You mean—does Aileen love you? Yes, Frederic, I 
firmly believe it! Only—” 

Ah, that ‘only’! I drearily interjected. 

“She is—though I, her mother, say so—a vixenish, 
complicated, exasperating flirt. Oh, if girls like her 
those who are belles because of their beauty and native 
charm—would but realize the horrible risks that their 
coquetry makes them run!’ 

I knew how certain women despised my plaintless 
servitude, and not a few men. Yet I continued it all 
winter. I have held Aileen’s bouquet at parties for a 
half-hour at a time while she danced with other swains 
and pratt i to them, and doubtless let them make love 
to her as well. And afterward she has caught the nose- 
gay from my hand with a curt ‘“‘thanks,”’ or perhaps 
only a curter nod, Again, I have obeyed her command 
at the very briefest notice when some male guest sud- 
denly failed her for dinner or opera-party. I have liter- 
ally scam pe red off on urgent errands for her with notes 
when she chose to think herself too hurried even for 
the ringing up of a messenger boy. I have been ‘‘nice”’ 
to particular girl friends of hers whom it was her 
caprice to make appear the recipients of spontaneous 
attention, either at her own home or abroad. In fact 
she had but to rub the lamp of her whimsical humor 
and I, its willing slave, sprang forward. 

And now, at last, there had come anend. It came 
suddenly, sharply. One day I told her that everybody 
believed us engaged, that her mother had not denied 
our betrothal, and that, for ny own part, I had grown 
tired of this persistent uncertainty. 1 ventured to re- 
mind her who I was, and to speak of my recent defer- 
ences and genuflections. My heart beat with a kind of 
fright while 1 thus spoke; for 1 saw her red lips curl 
into their old merry and cruel] smile, as lacking in sym- 
pathy as though carved out of coral, 

Then at last I became like the worm that turns. I 
spoke out with heat and ire. Let her tell me at once 
whether she would be my wife or no, and let her name 
I would play lackey to her 


bluntness 


the day of our marriage. 
no longer. 

Then came our quarrel. She had not a hot temper, 
but she had the imperious one of a spoiled young creat- 
ure before whose beauty and fascination scores of 
devotees had already bowed. If I supposed I could rule 
her and scold her like this, ] was mistaken, And if I 
considered myself ill-treated there was a perfectly plain 
way for me to avoid further annoyance. 

**T shall take that way, Miss Etheredge.’’ Somehow 
all the fear of her wrath and dismissal had left me as 1 
passed out of her presence. 

The next day her mother wrote ine a passionately 
heseeching letter. Aileen had spent a sleepless night; 
this had come directly and positiveiy from her maid. 
And when she, her mother, had spoken to her of 
“Frederic’’ at breakfast, she had grown stormily tear- 
ful and fled from the table. ‘‘All that is now needed, 
dear friend,’’ pursued my correspondent, ‘‘is for you to 
make one more appeal. Believe me, the foolish child is 
now conscious of her loss, and will delight in the thought 
of repairing it.” 

“Then let her take the sole practical means of doing 
so,”’ I said to myself. But Aileen did not write ime, 
theugh I answered Mrs. Etheredge’s plaintive letter 
with vivid, interlarded hints that this was her daugh- 
ter’'s duty. And at the end of the fortnight I went 
abroad. 

From boyhood till now, my thirtieth year, I had 
been so much in Europe that I scarcely knew a single 
place there which could hold for me the lure of novelty. 

Peeling utterly miserable, I at length chose London, 
hoping for consolement in watching, though not shar- 
ing, its usual vernal gayety. But no sooner had 1 
reached Long’s Hotel in Bond Street than the all-per- 
vading American found me out, and I was forced either 
to accept invitations from my own countrypeople or 
else appear to treat them with discourtesy. 

And all this time I was so forlorn! I missed the 
very servility of my relations with Aileen. I had mo- 
ments when I longed for them, followed by hours of 
stern self-contempt. T saw young girls at afternoon 
teas, at evening dances, in passing cabs, amid the 
throngs of Oxford Street, Regent Street or the Strand, 
who vaguely and yet dissatisfyingly reproduced for me 
the russet clouds of her copious hair, the bend of her 
pink lips, the little saucy upward slant between her 
slim, curved nostrils, the fragile, wavering oval from 
chin to either ear. 

A poignant annoyance met me constantly in a aues- 
tion that I soon began to loathe with internal shivers. 
“You're engaged to Miss Etheredge, are you not?” it 
would run. Or it became (when women addressed me): 
“What are you doing here alune, Mr. Delavan, without 
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your fiancée, Aileen Etheredge?”’... Finaily, London 
grew impossible, and I left it for Paris. Here m 
American tormentors rather increased than diminished, 
and soon after my arrival a New York friend of the 
softer sex hailed me on the Bois from her fiacre, and 
when I had. obeyed the summons exclaimed to me: 
“Mrs. Rivington wrote me from London that she had 
seen you at some great crush of a reception there. She 
didn’t mention the Etheredges. But I suppose you 
came over with them and that the engagement is now 
definitely announced. Dear Aileen! Wayward, and a 
bit coquettish, but such a beauty and so really kind and 
sweet at heart! I congratulate you most sincerely!’ 

In despair, in disgust as well, I soon quitted Paris 
and went to Switzerland. Not Lucerne or Interlaken 
or St. Moritz or Zermatt, or any such American-haunted 
resort was my choice, but a little retired spot, walled in 
by mighty mountains, with a little hotel like a child’s 
toy house perched on the edge of a ravine, all its many 
windows making you fancy they were intently listening 
to the roar of the torrent that foamed below in perpetual 
pearl. It had a decidedly bad table d’héte, and do what 
you might there you couldn’t very well have spent more 
than twelve francs a day. Most people spent eight and 
no more. There were French, Germans and even a 
sprinkling of Italians in the house, but not a single 
American save myself. I used to take long, rambling, 
scrambling, solitary walks, doggedly trying to forget. 
I exulted in my coign of refuge, and composed a stanza 
which I would sometimes croon triumphantly to the 
great fringy pines and the haughtily inattentive rocks: 

Here in this land so rich-bestrewed 
With nature's fascinations, 

I comfortably can elude 
Tedious congratulations. 


Mere doggerel, of course, and yet I found a kind of ease 
in humming it over and over again. Of the letters which 
came to me in my Swiss retreat, one of them informed 
me that the Etheredges, mother and datghter, had gone 
abroad. ‘‘Well,’’ I reflected, ‘‘Europe is wide.” 

In September I went to Cadenabbia, and while there 
my thoughts yearned for statued and fountained Rome. 
In October I gratified the impulse. Whenever I am in 
Rome I always feel as if the King were constantly shak- 
ing hands with me. I suppose the blue exhilarance of 
the sky may have something to do with this sensation ; 
but then one so often meets Umberto on the Corso or the 
Via del Babuino, waving his hat to almost everybody, 
of an afternoon, this most delightfully republican of 
kings, as he drives to and from the Pincian Gardens. 
Besides, there is no city in all Europe, unless I err, 
where an American may feel himself of so much real 
social importance as in Rome. 

After a fortnight I drifted down into Florence, had 
another taste of this fascinating little survival of medie- 
valism, cloven by its tawny Arno and embosomed in its 
lilac-tinted hills, wandered once more through the peer- 
less treasure-houses of the Pitti and Uffizi, and at last 
— further south for my third visit to adorable 
Naples. 

All this time I was unhappy, and at whiles bitterly 
despondent. Aileen moved before me like a mocking 
phantom, and so clear in my spirit was her image that 
I could have drawn, if I had been an artist, her portrait 
with an unerring semblance to the original. I had 
become certain that no force of absence could lessen my 
love for her, and yet with a sorrowful courage I had 
now accepted the doom of never again hoping for her 
wifely love. That special autumn in Naples was divine. 
The weather was far cooler than usual in October, and 
as my cabman drove me from the station up to the 
West End Hotel, with its magnificent panoramic view 
of the world’s most enchanting bay, I felt the richest 
sense of mingled refreshment and reward. 

But scarcely had I been a half-hour in the hotel 
before I found myself brought face to face with the 
most appalling fact. It was probably five in the after- 
noon, and the delicate winter Italian twilight had 
begun, visible from a western window of my hotel as it 
beamed in damask and silver off beyond the dark, low- 
lying Ischian shore. I had remembered a note of in- 
struction due my banker in Paris, and passed down- 
stairs into the reading-room to write it there among the 
electrics and by aid of the proprietors’ copiously granted 
note-paper. The large apartment had but a single occu- 
pant as I entered, a lady, seated some distance from the 
door which I unclosed. She glanced toward me, and it 
happened that the pale, intense light of the lamp on her 
table flooded her face from brow to chin. 

Almost instantly (as it seemed to me in my transport 
of astonishment) I had taken many swift, forward paces. 

‘“‘Mrs. Etheredge!—you!”’ 

She seized my hand, warmly pressing it. ‘“Whata 
great surprise! My dear Frederic, had you any idea 
that we were in Naples?” 

“—. 

“We arrived last Thursday. We came by the ‘Kaiser 
Wilhelm’ from Gibraltar. Aileen had a fancy to see 
Spain in summer—just like one of her whims, you 
know!—and fearfully hot we found it. This is so differ- 
ent—so delightful!’ She was still pressing my hand, 
and soon she almost wrung it. ‘‘Dosit down, dear boy, 
will you not?”’ i 

I was very glad to sit down, it must be confessed, for 
I felt my knees positively trembling. ‘‘And you're 
going to stay—to stay on for—for a good while?” I 
found myself stammering. 

‘‘We haven't decided. But our plan is to catch one 
of the German steamers, sooner or later, for Alexan- 
dria.”’ 

“Ah, you shall winter in Egypt, then?” 

“The Colgates are going there from Vienna, and 
have begged us to join them in Cairo. But I, for my 

yart, have wanted very much, of late, to get back 
10ome. The truth is, Aileen has become insupport- 
able.” 

‘“Insupportable? I gently echoed. 

Mrs. Etheredge laid a hand on my arm. ‘Utterly. 
Since we have left America she has chosen to smile on 
two Spaniards both of whom I suspected of being the 
most cold-blooded adventurers, and now she has fallen 
in with a Neapolitan on the steamer from Gibraltar, of 
whom I know nothing, but who says that he is a Count, 
named Florini. He is certainly very handsome, but I 
am confident that he is a fortune-hunter to the tips of 
his shapely white fingers. She really cares nothing 
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about him, but the more I remonstrate the more per- 
verse she grows. He would elope with her to-morrow, 
if he could, I haven’t a doubt. He was returning from 
a trip to America, and I know that some of our own 
par parnig dap on the ‘Kaiser Wilhelm’ busied them- 
selves to inform him that Aileen has a large property in 
her own right. And now he haunts the hotel inces- 
santly. Aileen spent the whole morning with him at 
the Museum, whither I was coolly told by her that I 
must not (think of it—must not!) accompany them. 
And now she talks of ascending Vesuvius in his com- 
pany. Of course I will not permit this unless 1 go 
with them. But at my age, and with the attacks of 
neuralgia that have recently been tormenting me, you 
can form no conception, dear Frederic, of how I loathe 
the thought of such a journey!”’ 

‘“‘Vesuvius,’’ I said, wtih some solemnity, ‘‘is not 
only the essence of boredom to ascend, but it is a moun- 
tain which no woman (in its present state, since the last 
eruption partially destroyed the railway) should dream 
of attempting.’’ 

“You must tell Aileen that!’’ my companion eagerly 
and plaintively said. 

“I, of all people—J/"’ came my bitter response. 

“Yes, you, Frederic! I can’t answer for her treat- 
ment of you, but I am sure she has been deeply stirred, 
keenly nettled, by the attitude you took. Not that I 
blame you in the least—not that she, in her vixenish 
heart, can blame you, either!” 

‘Florini,’’ I said, ignoring those last words, though 

they touched me in the tenderest of spots, ‘‘is a rather 
broken-down family of great previous prominence 
here at Naples. But there is not one of the race, at 
resent, who has more than a few thousand lire to bless 
1imself with. Pray tell me if this young gentleman’s 
name is not Giuseppe Florini, and if his widowed 
mother does not live in one of the lovely villas of Posi- 
lipo, a few miles away?” 

‘“Yes—you are right!” 

“T fancied as much. Well, I chance to know him 
personally. He was in Washington the winter before 
last, when I spent several months there. He became 
almost absurdly notorious for his palpable efforts to 
capture an heiress. He seemed very determined in his 
matrimonial attempts, then, and I marvel that he 
should have returned unsuccessful.”’ 

“His mother’s illness— or so he says—has forced him 
to return. He found her almost in a dying state, though 
recently she has been somewhat better.” 

Of my meeting with Aileen I shall not speak in 
detail. It affected me terribly, and she seemed to 
accept it in a mood of hard brightness that was trying 
beyond words. I assumed carelessness, absent-minded- 
ness, even courteous indifference, and all the while was 
doubtful if I played my role with deft enough skill. 
The table @héte dinner at the West End in Naples is 
always admirable; and yet, while I sat between herself 
and her mother, that evening, it was with sharp diffi- 
culty that I choked down enough food not to make my 
inward agitation a glaring betrayal. Our past might 
have been the interior of China for all that ejther of us 
referred to it. Meanwhile there was something mad- 
dening to me in the chill glitter of her cordiality. As I 
rose and passed out of the great frescoed dining-room, it 
seemed to me that I could wake echoes, with cries of 
sheer nervousness, from its four spacious and shadowy 
corners. Aileen and her mother accompanied me, but 
I slipped away from them as we entered the huge outer 
nall, and sought my own apartment. Here I called for 
brandy, and steadied my fluttering nerves with a larger 
dose of it than I usually take, all told, in any period of 
two good weeks. Then, with self-disgust at my own 
weakness, and also with some dread of forthcomin 
inebriety, I waited results. ‘"hey were speedy, an 
cheerfully fortifying. A few minutes later I heard a 
familiar sound of clashing tambourines, and knew that 
one of the troupes of Neapolitan singers had arrived, as 
so often happens after dinner, to entertain with national 
dance and chorus the guests of the hotel. I soon went 
downstairs again and joined, at one of the doorways, 
Aileen and her mother. The former was in ecstasies. 

‘‘What lovely dresses! And how superbly handsome 
is this tall man with the red silk cap. And don’t you 
think the woman with the enormous ear-rings has a 
wonderful voice?”’ 

‘Is it as wonderful as Count Florini‘s?’”’ I asked. 

She started, and slightly tossed her head. ‘‘I’ve 
never heard him sing—yet.”’ 
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For some time, in silence, she listened to the music. 
“I suppose,’ she at length said, lingeringly, ‘‘that 
you've Goon talking with mamma about him. Well, it 
has no doubt been the old story. Mamma—”’ 

Here Mrs. Etheredge, overhearing, broke in: ‘‘Qh, 
what about poor ‘mamma’? She is always to blame for 
something, of course.”’ 

“The old story, I say,’’ continued Aileen, with laugh- 
ing inflexibility. ‘‘You know you’re always running 
down my male acquaintances.’’ She patted her moth- 
er’sarm, ‘There, there, attend to these charming per- 
formers while I tell Frederic how agreeable I have found 
Count Florini.’’ 

“So agreeable, I learn, that you are going up Vesu- 
vius with him.” 

““Yes,’’ she smiled. ‘‘Mammaand he and I are going 
to make an ascension the day after toemorrow. He’s 
almost like an expert; he has ascended twice; he can 
make it easy for us.” 

“I, too, have been up twice. And it can’t be made 
easy for any woman. It’s hard enough for a man, in its 
present condition.” 

She gave her brows an obstinate little crease, with 
which 1 was vastly familiar. 

‘But I long to go. They say one can look right-over 
into the boiling crater. And that is such a fascinating, 
thrilling prospect!” 

“One can’t do anything of the sort, nowadays,”’ I 
said. ‘‘One is never permitted to go even near the 
crater. Did Count Florini tell you that? If so, he did 
not tell you the truth.” 

“So you dislike the Count without even knowing 
him?” 

“IT do know him.” 

*‘Ah?” 

Then I spoke several explanatory sentences, of the 
same sort as those which I had given her iother. 
Finally, I declared, with veiled vehemence: 
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“He is one of the most cold-blooded fortune-hunters 
I have ever known.”’ ; ° 


Il. 


Hardly five seconds had followed before the Count 
himself appeared at Aileen’s side. He put out his hand 
to me with the most gracious air, saying in his polite, 
musical, unidiomatic English: ‘‘It is always most pleas- 
ant to meet such Americans like your honored self, sir, 
when at our Napoli, which they so seldom condescend 
to for a visit.”’ 

I managed ‘“‘thanks,’’ while feeling myself half 
choked by detestation. Afterward, when the musicians 
had come to us with their starry, beseeching eyes and 
their extended platters, Aileen strolled back with Flo- 
rini into one of the drawing-rooms. They seated them- 
selves on a sofa and remained thus in closest converse 
while Mrs. Etheredge and I watched them from two 
chairs, half hidden by an intermediate group of guests. 

“You see,’’ I said, ‘‘she’s as callous as ever. I can’t 
but deplore my new meeting with her. It opens the old 
pect 9 Mrs. Etheredge. However, I still mean to be 
brave. I must leave you, now, and you will not see me 
till to-morrow evening, for I have made plans for a 
journey to Baia. To-morrow, when we again meet, 
you will tell me if you have or have not been able to 
prevent the Vesuvian excursion.” 

I did not say good night either to Aileen or her new 
friend, but slipped away, leaving Mrs. Etheredge an 
image of distress. My night was a forlorn one, and my 
early start for Baia filled with dreariest reluctance. 
The brilliant morning, however, wrought upon me an 
irresistibly cheering effect. Vesuvius and her smaller 
sister peak, Somma, seemed carved from some curious 
dusky and chalky substance against the fathomless 
autumn azure. Seer the loftier peak glimmered its 
inseparable plume of smoke, and I said to the driver of 
my carriage, in Italian which I have always flattered 
myself is at least superior to the prevalent shocking 
patois of Naples— 

“This will surely be a fine day for ascending the 
mountain?”’ 

But the man, with a crack of his long whip over the 
two hardy little horses in their scintillant and profusely 
metallic harness, returned me an emphatic negative. 

““Ah, non, non, non, Signor! The wind blows wrong. 
It blows the smoke right over the crater. They that go 
up to-day will have a hard time when they get to the 
top. And it has been like this for five or six days 
past.”’ 

I understood, remembering. In my second trip 
(which I had foolishly undertaken at the request of 
some valued English friends) I had, myself, encountered 
just such a ‘‘bad day.”’ 

This was my first visit to Baia; and its desolate ruins, 
pathetic memories of a once superb watering-place, 
served to intensify the new melancholy of my mood. I 
rearrived at the hotel rather late that afternoon, and 
came upon Mrs. Etheredge, as it chanced, while she 
was holding a little confab with the concierge at his 
desk in the hall. 

“Did you. enjoy your day?’’ she asked, immediately 
on seeing me. And then, without waiting for my re- 
ply: ‘‘Such bad news and yet good news!”’ 

“You mean?—”’ 

“Oh, I ought not to call it ‘good news’ in any sense! 
Still, the Vesuvius trip to-morrow will be postponed 
indefinitely.”’ 

“And because. . } 

“Count Florini’s mother has become most alarmingly 
ill, poor lady. He has just written Aileen that her 
death may occur at any time during the next three or 
four days.”’ 

At dinner I met Aileen. She was the soul of affabil- 
ity, asking me many questions about Baia, and showing 
the most acute interest in my answers. Presently 
asked her if she were going up Vesuvius on the mor- 
row, and she first frowned, then abruptly laughed. 

“You needn’t tell me that you don’t know, for you’ve 
lately talked with mamma, as I chance to be aware, 
and of course you’ve learned about the old Countess 
Florini’s — illness. Still, even if she dies, I 
think we shall be long enough in Naples for the Count 
to carry out his promise. And to-morrow’ . . here she 
leaned toward me with a touch of the old vanquishing 
sweetness .. ‘‘why, to-morrow you might go with us 
in the train to Pompeii.’’ She paused, and I knew that 
her eyes were seeking mine, though I looked past them 
with a resolution that made my heart pound against my 
side. 

‘‘Pompeii?”’ Isaid. .. Who has ever yet been able 
to trace or measure certain instantaneous promptings 
of the human spirit? Perhaps mine, just then, was 
dark with evil; let further disclosures tell. Anyway, 
I concede that it was deceitful. 

Curiously enough, a flash of recollection crossed my 
mind. It concerned what the coachman had told me, 
that morning, about the recent series of ‘‘bad days’’ for 
those who desired to ascend Vesuvius, 

“Pompeii,” I repeated. ‘‘Aimost any good day 
would do for that. But lately there have been splendid 
ones of a peculiar kind. I mean that they are just 
suited for those who wish to make the Vesuvian expedi- 
tion.” And then I spoke on, very mendaciously, if you 
will, but with a distinct idea, however villainously 
treacherous, at root of every sentence. 

Latet I said to Mrs. Etheredge: ‘‘She has consented 
to go up Vesuvius with us to-morrow.” 

“Oh,”’ moaned the poor lady, ‘‘but I don’t at all like 
the prospect of such an exertion!” 

‘Your neuralgia has been worse?” I asked, suavely. 

“It has been much better to-day. And yet—’’ 

“TI understand. That horrid jaunt might bring it 
ragingly back.’ We were looking full into each other’s 
eyes, and I delivered myself of what was intended for a 
subtle smile. ‘‘Couldn’t you make it very bad indeed 
just at the hour of departure?’ 

“Oh, yes—decidedly, yes! I—I could make it para- 


””? 


‘ lyzing.”” 


‘And in that case would she go alone with me?”’ 

Mrs. Etheredge gave a great sigh. ‘Asif you didn’t 
know, just as [ do, that to predict anything of her is 
more hazardous than predicting things about the ther- 
mometer.”’ 

“But you? . . you would allow her to go?’’ 

**Allow her!’’ With gathering tears the lady touched 
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my hand. ‘Don't you know how gladly I’d allow her 
to go through life with you?”’ 

As the old-fashioned story-tellers used to put it, 
“everything turned out precisely as we had expected.” 
Still, our ‘everything’ was, after all, a rather manage- 
able one. I had made Aileen anxious to ascend the 
mountain before opposing weather set in, and since she 
well knew that her mother’s complaint did not contain 
the least element of danger, she was not at all dilatory 
in making up her mind. 

We started off in as good a conveyance as I had been 
able to procure, watched by the sorrowing glances of 
other colene who had failed to place us inside their 
own threadbare and ramshackle vehicles. Her manner 
(she had had so many different ‘‘manners’’ toward me 
in past times!) was one which I perfectly recalled. It 
was vivacious, cordial, but all its graces were like the 
enamelings on steel. ‘‘You are here alone with me,’’ it 
seemed to declare, “for an entire day. I mean to be 
excessively civil, but I do not mean one jot more. I 
have accepted you as an escort, but bewdre how you 
presume on this extended privilege. And references to 
the past, please bear in mind, will not be regarded as at 
all in good taste.”’ 

The day was cooler than any we had yet had, and 
over Naples still bode the same speckless arch of sap- 
phire. But though our course lay for a long time close 
to the sea, it was flanked on our left by all the unspeak- 
able filth and squalor of Santa Lucia, than which no 
metropolitan district in Europe can be more hideously 
foul. This long passage through reeking slums is the 
first odious obstacle in the Vesuvian exploit. After- 
ward come others. You drag with great difficulty up 
the lower spur of the mountain, and finally reach a 
certain spot at which you are compelled to abandon 
your carriage. Then you walk a little while until you 
gain a tract alive with yelling Neapolitans. Each one 
of these has either a donkey or a pony which he wants 
you to hire. The babel is terrible; you are pushed and 
1ustled with barbaric ardor. I had to put my arms 
about Aileen, and fight my way with her to a gate 
beyond which lay, as I knew, safety from these clam- 
orous hordes. Meanwhile I had managed to signal to 
a man with ‘‘Cook” on his gold-braided cap, and he 
(servant of that huge, wide-branching agency which 
we tourists too often speak of with disesteem and can 
so ill do without) helped us in getting beyond the gate. 
It opened for us but a brief instant, and then closed at 
the risk of tearing Aileen’s skirts from her waist. 

‘Now it’s all right,’’ Isaid to her. ‘‘Are you fright- 
ened?”’ 

“More frightened than hurt,” she gasped, with pink 
waves flying over her face, ‘‘and yet not much of 
either.” 

“T told you it would be a horrid undertaking. 

“Ves—so youdid. But the worst is over now, isn’t it?’’ 

“I wish I could say so. This Cook’s man will get 
you a good pony, if there is one. I know how well you 
ride.” (A oabden surge of memory rushed upon me; I 
saw her cantering at my side below the elms and chest- 
nuts of far-away Central Park!) 

‘‘Must one ride?’ she quavered. 

“Oh, it’s imperative, between here and the fenicular 
railroad. For more than a mile the lava and scoriz 
would tax the energies of a Tyrolean goat.” 

The sturdy little pony we found for her proved also 
quite sure-footed. But pat soon see that the num- 
berless jagged mounds and zigzag gullies tormented 
her just as they bored me. All about us the great 
slanted lands were black as soot, but behind us spread 
a view than which the whole world has nothing love- 
lier—Naples, lying white as a sickle of pearl beside the 
halcyon blandness of her bay. 

‘“What exquisite relief!” said Aileen, as I helped her 
down from her pony. And soon afterward she ex- 
claimed: ‘‘This is truly glorious,’’ while the fenicular, 
without the least jolt or jar, propelled us up and up, 
ensconced on the most comfortable seats and condi 
devouring the unrivaled view, which took fresh traits 
of grandeur and sweetness at each new second. 

Aileen did not speak a word of Italian, as I was well 
aware. ‘‘How,”’ I asked our conductor, in that lan- 
guage, “is the smoke on top of the mountain? Does it 
blow the right way or the wrong?”’ 

“Tt still blows the wrong way, Signore. It will be 
very bad for the signora. You see, there are no visitors 
going up now except yourselves. And I think there 
will be very few others during the rest of the day.”’ 

“Grazie,” I replied, though ‘“‘thanks” may not have 
been by any means the most appropriate word, just 
then. Still, it expressed my gratitude (do not name it 
too vile and deceitful a gratitude when you have heard 
all, gentle reader!) and nerved me to the resolute com- 
pletion of a coming design. 

The guides, as usual, flocked about us when we 
reached the little landing-station at the top of the rail- 
way. I selected two. Aileen gave me her arm, and we 
moved upward over the gradually sloping summit. 
Each guide (amazing fee!) had a five-lire piece in his 
pocket, and each guide (still more amazing fee!) had my 
promise of another five-lire piece if he obeyed my 
wishes. What I had requested of them was to keep us 
well in sight (for these fellows can see through smoke 
better than a cat can see in darkness), to show us the 
exact path (as indeed their office stringently required of 
them), and after informing me just where we must 
pause, to station themselves as far away from us as 
their governmental restrictions allowed. 

Looking back upon my bribery, I can’t help think- 
ing it a rather audacious one. But what is there that 
money may not do with any of these lower-class Nea- 
politans? Verily, I am ixclined to believe that twenty 
or thirty lire apiece would have induced them to let 
Aileen and myself rush suicidally into the crater, 
despite their present strict orders that no one shall 
— it, nowadays, beyond a certain prescribed 
imit. 

It was indeed a ‘‘bad day.’’ In a few minutes we 
were beset by a huge gust of smoke. Then the air 
cleared, and we struggled on. I knew Aileen’s inher- 
ent = ip I trusted in that. 

“The,e’s not the faintest danger,’’ I said, quite truly. 

“Yes. Frederic,’’ she laughed, “‘but it’s horribly an- 
noying.” I felt her arm tighten about mine. The 
guides in front of us were waving us onward. I don’t 
think she saw them; perhaps she took them for 
granted. 
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“Frederic.” 

“Well, my dear.”’ 

She did not resent “my dear.’’ That certainly 
seemed hopeful. 

“I’m glad I came with you—an old friend like you, 
don’t you know?—instead of a comparative stranger 
like Count Flor— Oh!” 

Another mighty, bluish puff. ‘Count Florini?’’ I 
finished for her. ‘Well, it’s pleasant to feel I’m nearer 
than he is.” 

‘Nearer! Oh, Frederic.” 

“But you cast me off, you know. You quite sent 
me about my business.” } 

“No, no. You went of your ownaccord. And yet 

I somehow felt we’d soon meet again. But still, you 
made me suf.. .” 
_ The air had cleared again. ‘‘Let’s press right on,’’ I 
urged. ‘‘We’ll soon be as far as they permit us to go. 
And then we can stand and listen to the lava surging 
deep down inside the volcano.” 

“Ugh! Can we?”’ 

“Tt sounds like the wash of a great subterranean sea, 
which I daresay it is—a sea of molten stone... You 
tell me, Aileen, that I made you suffer?’ 

“Suffer? Did I say that?’’ She laughed as she clung 
to me, but her laugh had in it the tang of an old 
irony. 

“Then you didn’t mean it? You only jested?”’ 

Suddenly we were wrapped in an laley volume of 
smoke that for a moment startled even myself. 

“Oh, Frederic!’’ she cried, and clung to my arm 
with both hands. ‘‘This is horrible! Where are the 
guides? I—I haven’t seen them for an age!”’ 

With a keen twinge of conscience I said: ‘‘Aileen, I 
fear we have lost them!”’ 

“Lost them!’’ 

“Yes. Something dreadful—something unforeseen, 
—— to have happened. But I will save you if I can. 

ill you not trust me to try and save you?’’ 

“‘Yes—yes! And oh, Frederic, | have brought you 
here! It will be my fault if you lose your life!’’ 

“Generous girl, to think of this at such a time.’ 
(Just then I caught a glimpse of the two guides amid a 

ap in the heavy vapors. One was grinning and show- 

ing his white teeth. The other held up a big silver 
piece and waved it—my silver piece—over his jaunty 
old sidelong hat of greasy felt.) 

‘Don’t call me generous, Frederic! I’ve never been 
that to you—never! I’ve teased and worried you, har- 
assed and tortured! Oh, I know it—I've known it 
always! But I've loved you—”’ 

‘‘Loved me, Aileen?”’ 

“Yes, in my willful, sinful way!’ 

I kissed her, twice, thrice, full on the lips, while she 
trembled in my arms. ‘And if we should be saved— 
ah, hear that noise! it’s the seething of the lava that I 
told you about—”’ 

‘Yes; I hear it!" 

“Tf we should, by any merciful chance, be saved, 
Aileen, would you consent to begin everything over 
again?—to let me go back home with you as your prom- 
ised husband, and to marry you among our friends, and 
to forget that you were ever unkind, seemingly heart- 
less, tryingly coquettish?”’ 

‘‘Would I consent!’ Her head was buried, now, in 
my breast. Then, abruptly, she sprang a few steps 
backward. ‘‘But there’s no hope—none! I'm suffocat- 
ing! I feel the awful fumes rushing down into my 
throat and lungs!”’ 

‘Aileen, you’re not suffocating yet, dear child! You 
couldn’t tell me you were if you really were.”’ I was 
on the verge of adding that this sulphurous discharge, 
in ordinary quantities, was considered rather healthy 
than otherwise, but an opportune sense of the iudicrous 
restrained such statement. 

‘‘What shall we do?’’ she shuddered out. ‘‘Must we 
simply wait here and die together?”’ 

“Is it so hard to die with one whom you love, 
Aileen?” I said, having again snatched her to my 
heart. 

‘‘No—yes! No, no, I—”’ 

Her voice failed. In the brightening dusk I saw 
upon her face the must beautiful transfiguring look. It 
told me that her strange, stubborn love had broken at 
last every bond of foolish rebellion. 

“Ah,” I shot out, slipping an arm round her waist, 
“here are the guides! They have found us! And that 
fearful simoom of smoke has passed. Thank Heaven! 
We are—yes, now we must be saved!”’ 

At the same time I signaled to the two men. ‘‘Help 
me down with this young lady,’’ I said to them in 
Italian. ‘‘She has a weakness of the heart, and ought 
not to have come so far.”’ 

They obeyed me, lending more assistance than was 
needful, or than I just liked, in my mood of fervid ten- 
derness toward Aileen. But it eased my conscience to 
hear one of them rattle off garrulously into my ear: 

“This is no day for the signora; we have not hada 
worse one for many weeks,” 

1 scarcely remember the details of our downward 
trip. We took it by very easy stages, I gradually in- 
formed Aileen that perhaps there had been very little 
danger, after all. Then I suggested that she should not 
mention our mutual feeling of ‘‘insecurity’’ to Count 
Florini, as it might cause him to regard us both with 
derision. And Aileen, who seemed in a blissful daze, 
readily consented to my proposal. 

It was not till long afterward,when we had been mar- 
ried a good twelvemonth, that I told her of my daring 
and diabolic little ruse. After hearing the full particu- 
lars, I noticed that she had grown unwontedly white. 
But while the color came ebbing back into her cheeks 
and lips, ‘‘It was daring, and even in a way diabolic,”’ 
she murmured, 

‘‘Well?’ I questioned, cramming into that little 
monosyllable of query all the fondness and all the re- 
pentance I could summon; ‘‘have you nothing more to 
say?’ 

She gave me her hand, and also one of her quick, 
candid, magic looks. 

**Yes—this: I thoroughly deserved it.’’ 


’ 
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GRANT AND HIS WAR HORSES. 





BY GENERAL JAMES GRANT WILSON. 


From earliest boyhood Grant was an expert rider, 
and possessed a mysterious power over horses. He 
ridiculed the idea that he could be thrown, so long as 
the horse stood on his feet. He asked but one thing of 
a steed, and that was that he should go along. No 
Mexican vaquero, American cowboy, or Bedouin sheik 
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GENERAL GRANTS HORSE CINCINNATI. 


had a firmer seat, or more resembled a centaur. Early 
in the Mexican War, Grant purchased a superb stallion 
that had just been captured trom a Texas herd of wild 
was blindfolded and then saddled for the 
first time The young lieutenant, springing lightly into 
the saddle, ordered the blindfold removed, when the 
fiery and untamed steed bounded like a bull, reared, 
leaped, threw his head to the ground, sprang first to 
the right, and then to the left, in his frantic efforts to 
unseat his rider, but finding all his efforts futile, he 
dashed away ata terrific rate of speed, soon disappear- 
ing in the distant chaparral. General Longstreet, who 
after more than half a century recalls the incident, in a 
letter to the writer dated February, 1897, states that no 
anxiety was felt about Grant, who was then, as well as 
previously when a West Point cadet, universally rec- 
ognized as an accomplished horseman. Of Cortez, as 
Lieutenant Grant named his wild charger, he wrote in 
his Personal Memoirs: ‘‘I had, however, but little diffi- 
culty in breaking him, although the first day there were 
frequent disagreements between us as to which way we 
should go, and sometimes as to whether we should ‘go 
at all. At no time during the day could I choose ex- 
actly the part of the column I would march with, but 
after that I had as tractable a horse as any in the 
During the occupation of the capital by Gen- 


horses. He 


army 


eral Scott's forces, a Mexican gentleman with whom 
Grant was on terms of intimacy requested the loan of 
Cortez for an afternoon. His owner said afterward: 


“I was afraid he could not ride the horse, and yet I 
knew if [ said a word to that effect the suspicious 
Spanish nature would think I was unwilling to lend 
him The result was the Mexican mounted the 
spirited stallion, was thrown before he had gone three 
blocks, and killed on the spot! 

jefore the American army left the City of Mexico, 
Grant rode out to call on the officer in command of the 
Castle of Chapultepec. The colonel’s quarters were 
Inside of the fortress, which was surrounded with a 
high, broad earthwork. Riding up the outside slope 
and around the castle without observing any hitching- 
post, Grant spurred Cortez down the broad but long 
and steep stone stairs that led into the fort. When the 
colonel appeared and saw Cortez tied at the door, 
where no horse had ever been seen before, he exclaimed 
in astonishment: ‘‘Lieutenant, how in Heaven’s name 
did you get your horse down here?" 

Rode him down,”’ calmly answered Grant. 

‘And how do you expect to get him oui?”’ 

“Ride him up, instead of down,”’ replied the lieuten- 
ant, which he accordingly did on his departure, the 
intelligent Cortez climbing like a cat to the top, when 
Grant, waving his chapeau to the colonel below, disap- 
peared over the breastworks. With the single excep- 
tion of Captain May’s Black Tom, a magnificent and 
yowerful coal-black gelding, such a peerless steed as 

heodore Winthrop introduces in his beat story under 
the name of Don Fulano, or the Forest King in Ouida's 
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novel of ‘‘Under Two Flags,’’ Cortez was the finest war 
horse in General Scott’s army. 

Five years later, when Captain Grant was stationed 
with the Fourth Infantry at Columbia Barracks, now 
Fort Vancouver, on the Columbia River in Washington 
Territory, he purchased the most valuable horse in that 
art of the country, calling him Garland, in honor of 
his brigade commander in tiie Mexican War. In April, 
1853, Lieutenant George B. McClellan of the Engineers 
reached Columbia Barracks, and for three months, 
while on duty there, was Grant’s guest. The day of his 
arrival, while seated with several army comrades in 
front of the officers’ quarters, they saw Grant returning 
from a ride on his superb charger, and approaching a 
six-gun battery which was parked some three hundred 
yards distant. As he drew near the guns, and they were 
observing the graceful movements of Garland and his 
verfect rider, the group of officers saw Grant pull down 
fis hat more firmly, and seat himself squarely and 
securely in the saddle. ‘‘He is going to leap the bat- 
tery,’’ they exclaimed, when McClellan and the others 
—including Rufus Ingalls, Grant’s West Point class- 
mate, who told the story—all stood up to see the per- 
formance. Running his horse at the pieces, Grant put 
Garland over the six guns, one after another, as easily 
and gracefully as Lever’s world-famous Charlie O’Malley 
could have performed the clever act of horsemanship. 

In June, 1861, Grant was appointed colonel of an 
Illinois regiment, and borrowing four hundred dollars 
from his father’s Galena partner, with which to equip 
himself for the position, he paid about one-half of the 
amount for his famous horse Claybank, or Old Jack. 
This war horse Grant used for several years, and he was 
well known to the Army of Tennessee as ‘‘Old Yellow.”’ 
At the battle of Belmont, a horse having been killed 
under him, Grant mounted his cream-colored steed. 
When our forces retreated at the close of the battle to 
the boats, the general, on reaching the landing, found 
that he was the only man of our army between the 
Confederates and the Union transports and war vessels. 
A plank was run out from one of the former, and from 
the high bank the intelligent horse took in the situa- 
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tion, sliding down the difficult slope on his haunches to 
the gang-plank, and with his rider was soon safely 
aboard the steamer. Grant’s groom was captured at 
Belmont, and a colored cook belonging to a Confederate 
colonel escaped with our troops. An exchange was 
proposed by Bishop Polk, the Confederate commander 
at Columbus, and Grant replied that he had no author- 
ity to exchange a black man, but that the cook could 
return to the colonel if he so desired. He did not, but 
Grant’s groom was nevertheless courteously sent back 
by the Confederate prelate. Soon after the battle of 
Shiloh, Grant, mounted on Claybank, met his old regi- 
ment, the Twenty-first Illinois. The admiring veterans 
greeted him with hearty cheers, and, gathering around, 
proceeded to cut locks of hair from Old Jack’s mane 
and tail as memorials; the general being compelled to 
escape from his sentimental soldiers in order to save 
what little remained. The war horse was presented to 
the Chicago Sanitary Fair of 1864. In a letter to the 
writer dated March, 1897, Mrs. Grant says: ‘‘I cannot 
tell you who bought Claybank, but I remember Mrs. 
William T. Sherman, at whose suggestion the horse was 
sold, wrote to General Grant that he brought one thou- 
sand dollars to the Fair.” Five hundred chances were 
sold at two dollars each, and he was drawn by a citizen 
of Chicago who had purchased five tickets. He was 
used for several years as a saddle horse, and when he 
died his tai] was cut off and carefully preserved as a 
memorial of the old war horse. It was burned in the 
great fire of 1871, together with the entire contents of 
the owner’s house. General Grant possessed another 
charger which he called Fox, from his resemblance in 
color to that animal. Two days before the fierce battle 
of Shiloh, when Grant was on his way to Pittsburg 
Landing, Fox’s feet slipped from under him as he was 
descending the hill on a dark night, and he fell with 
and on the general. Fortunately the extreme softness 
of the ground from the excessive rains of the few preced- 
ing days saved him from severe injury. As it was his 
ankle was so much hurt that the surgeon was compelled 
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to cut off his boot, and for several days Grant could not 
walk without the aid of a pair of crutches. 

During the brilliant Vicksburg campaign Grant fre- 
quently rode a war horse known as Kangaroo, so called 
because of a peculiarity in his gait suggestive of that 
marsupial animal. He also cotnelenal mounted Old 
Jack and the horse called Fox from his color, some- 
times riding a small steed captured on the plantation of 
a brother of the Confederate President called Jeff Davis, 
an easy traveler, who was also used by his eldest son, 
then a lad of thirteen, who had come down to spend a 
few weeks with his father. On the day of the sur- 
render, July 4, 1863, the successful general rode Egypt, 
so designated from the circumstance of his haviiie Foon 
purchased for fifteen hundred dollars in Southern 
Illinois, sometimes called Egypt. Another noble 
charger, purchased in 1865, and known as St. Louis, 
was so hamed because bought in that city, at the price 
of twelve hundred dollars. They were powerful thor- 
oughbred bays of about sixteen hands, the former some- 
what spotted, and so evenly matched in size and style 
that they were used in Washington after the war by 
Mrs. Grant as carriage horses. 

Two months after the fall of Vicksburg, which, to- 
gether with the great victory gained at Gettysburg, 
sealed the fate of the Confederacy, Grant visited New 
Orleans. A review of the Thirteenth Corps, which had 
recently arrived from Vicksburg, was held in his honor. 
General Banks rode his favorite Shenandoah, and Grant 
mounted his other war horse Charlie, a large and 
spirited bay. After the review the above officers, with 
their staffs, and many others, including Lorenzo 
Thomas, the adjutant-general of the United States 
Army, then organizing colored regiments in Louisiana, 
were invited by a wealthy planter to a lunch-party. 
Before the entertainment was concluded a trial of speed 
on the shell road was arranged by General Thomas be- 
tween Grant and a young colonel of cavalry, then serv- 
ing on Banks's staff, who was the owner of a Kentucky 
thoroughbred mare named Donna. As they sped along, 
neck and neck, on the Carrollton road, the riders, in 
turning a sharp bend in the road, came suddenly on an 
approaching train, which, together with the shriek of 
the locomotive, caused the spirited Charlie to swerve 
from his course and to throw the general straight over 
his head. This unfortunate accident confined Grant to 
his bed for several weeks, and possibly was responsible 
for the defeat of the Northern army at Chickamauga, 
where otherwise he would have arrived in season to 
avert the disaster which overtook the Union forces. As 
soon as the general was able to move about on crutches 
he proceeded to Chattanooga. and rapidly relieved that 
beleaguered city. The beautiful Virginia bay enjoys 
the unique distinction of being the only horse that ever 
unseated the illustrious soldier. 

After the great victory at Chattanooga, where the 
general rode Egypt during the engagement, he went to 
Cincinnati to meet Secretary Stanton. While in that 
city he received from a confirmed invalid of his own 
name, but in no way connected with him, an urgent 
request that he, Grant, would call at his house. hen 
they met the sick man said, ‘‘General Grant, I have not 
long to live, and I wish to present you with my most 
valued possession, a noble horse, who has no superior in 
the land, as a testimony of my admiration of your char- 
acter and appreciation of your services to our country. 
There is a single condition attached to the gift, that 
you will always treat him kindly.’’ Grant accepted 
the horse, of course faithfully keeping his promise, and 


called him Cincinnati. He was a son of Lexington,, 


with a single exception the fastest four-mile thorough- 
bred that ever ran on an American race-course, havin 
made the distance in 7.19 3-4 minutes. The genera 


was offered ten thousand dollars for the dark bay, as he 
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had a record of speed almost equal to that of his half- 
brother Kentucky. Cincinnati was a superb and 

irited horse, seventeen hands and of great endurance, 

rant riding him almost constantly in the Wilderness 
campaign, and passing from end to end of our long 
lines. On one occasion, when mounted on Cincinnati, 
and accompanied by a staff officér, he said: ‘Babcock, 
I wish you would dismount and see what is the matter 
with the bay’s leg.” 

To which the aid replied: I 
looking after Vincinnati’s leg had better wait. 
simply murder for us to sit here.” 

“Very well,’’ said Grant, “if you don’t want to see 
to it, I will.’’ Dismounting, he quickly untwisted a 

iece of wire that had begun to eat into the horse’s 
Resh, and as they moved forward he remarked to the 
colonel: ‘‘When you have a horse that you think highly 
of you should never take any risks with him. Had that 
wire been left there a little longer, Cincinnati would 
have been ruined for life.”” They were under a hot and 
deadly fire, but fortunately escaped. Strange to say, 
that Grant, who constantly exposed himself in both the 
Mexican and Civil wars, and who in the latter frequently 
rendered his staff ofticers exceedingly uncomfortable by 
what they deemed unnecessary exposure, was never 
wounded. At Shiloh he was saved by a bullet striking 
his scabbard and breaking it near the sword-hilt, which 
otherwise would probably have inflicted a mortal wound. 

Grant rarely permitted any person but himself to 
mount his magnificent charger, perhaps the most valu- 
able ever ridden by a general from the time of Alex- 
ander down to our own day. Two exceptions that I 


“I think, general, that 
It is 


recall are when Admiral Ammen, who saved him from 
drowning when a lad, visited City Point, and when, a 





MARENGO, NAPOLEON’S ARABIAN CHARGER. 
Painted by J. Ward, R.A. 


little later, Lincoln came to the same place to spend a 
few days. When the admiral returned from a two 
hours’ ride in company with an aid-de-camp, the gen- 
eral asked how he liked Cincinnati, to which Ammen 
answered: ‘‘I have never backed his equal.’ 

‘‘Nor have I,’’ said Grant. 

In regard to Lincoln’s visit just before the surrender 
at Appomattox the general remarked to a friend: ‘‘Lin- 
coln spent his last days with me. He came down to 
City Point in the last month of the war, and was with 
me all the time. He lived in a dispatch boat in the 
river, but was always around headquarters. He was a 
fine horseman, and rode my horse Cincinnati. He 
visited the different camps, and I did all that I could to 











” GENERAL GRANT’S THREE WAR HORSES EGYPT, CINCIN- 
NATI AND JEFF DAVIS. 


interest him. He was very anxious about the war clos- 
ing; was afraid we could not stand another campaign.” 
Soon after Lee’s surrender, the noble steed was retired, 
enjoying many years of peace and comfort on a Mary- 
land estate until the end came in September 1874, 
Cincinnati was foaled in Kentucky in 1856, and died at 
the age of eighteen. Admiral Ammen writes in March, 
1897: ‘‘In September by invitation of General Sherman 
I attended a meeting of the Society of the Army of the 
Cumberland that occurred in Cincinnati, on the eigh- 
teenth. On my return to Ammendale, I was pained to 
learn that the horse had broken a foreleg in extricatin 

himself from a blind ditch into which he had stepped, 
and from the intense pain had limped around in a circle 
the whole night. When my brother, General Ammen, 
saw Cincinnati's hopeless condition, he shot and buried 
him where he fell.” Some months after his burial, an 
army surgeon expressed a desire to possess his skeleton, 
and was given permission, but he delayed so long that 
when it was exhumed all that was found of Cincinnati 
were a few crumbling bones, the ferruginous soil hav- 


ing hastened the destruction of the remains. In one of 
my latest conversations with the general before his de- 


rture for Mount McGregor, in —a of his war 
orses, he remarked of Cincinnati that “he was a large 
powerful dark bay, with a full easy stride of 
scope, and easily controlled—altogether the finest so 
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COPENHAGEN. 
From the painting by J. Ward, RA. 


I ever mounted.’’ He was quite seventeen hands high, 
with a white star on his forehead, and the hind legs 
white to a little above the fetlocks. The accompanying 
illustration shows relatively the height of the horse by 
comparison with Grant, who was tive feet eight inches. 
It is copied from a photograph taken at Cold Harbor, 
Va., in June, 1864, and represents the general just as he 
was about to mount. 
Cincinnati is fully entitled to a prominent place 
among the most celebrated chargers of our nearly com- 
leted century, which include Marengo, Copenhagen, 
raveler, Lexington, and Winchester, the favorite war 
horses of Napoleon, Wellington, Lee, Sherman, and 
Sheridan. Cincinnati, Copenhagen, Traveler, and Lex- 
ington all received honorable burial after having en- 





COPECNMACEN 





TOMB OF COPENHAGEN, 


joyed ‘‘an old age of dignified leisure,’’ while over the 
grave of the English soldier’s steed stands a marble 
tombstone with the following inscription: ‘‘Here lies 
Copenhagen, the charger ridden by the Duke of Well- 
ington the entire day of the battle of Waterloo. Born 
1808, died 1836. 

God’s humbler instrument though meaner clay, 

Should share the glories of that glorious day.’’ 


Marengo’s skeleton is a treasured relic of the United 
Service Institution at Whitehall, London, and another 
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Photo by Brady. 
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highly valued souvenir of Napoleon’s steed is one of his 
hoofs made into a snuff-box, which makes its daily 
round after dinner at the gg Guard in St. James's 
Palace. On the silver lid is the legend: ‘‘Hoof of 
Marengo, barb charger of Napoleon, ridden by him at 
Marengo, Austerlitz, Wagram, in the Russian Cam- 

ign, and at Waterloo,’’ and round the silver shoe the 
egend continues, ‘‘Marergo was wounded in the near 
hip at Waterloo when his great master was on him in 
the hollow road in advance of the French position. He 
had been frequently wounded before in other battles.” 
Winchester, who died in 1878, was skillfully mounted 
by a taxidermist, and is to be seen among the many 
relics of the Mexican and Civil Wars included in the 
most interesting collections of the Museum of the Mili- 
tary Service Institution on Governor’s Island, New York 
Harbor. On every returning Memorial Day many sur- 
vivors of Sheridan’s Shenandoah troopers, who still 
remember the services of his 

“Steed as black as the steeds of night,’’ 


cross over to Governor’s Island Museum and place floral 
memorials on the glass case that contains all that re- 
mains of gallant Phil Sheridan’s celebrated war horse 
Winchester. 





-o+ 
THE ASPEN IN FACT AND FANCY. 

A writer in ‘“‘Chambers’s Journal’’ declares that in 
the manufacture of matches the light quivering aspen 
has, because of certain natural qualities—its large 
structure, ready combustibility, freedom from knots— 
become indispensable. But there is something more 
than an industrial interest attached to it. It was out 
of this wood, from which the commonplace match is 
made, that, according to tradition, the Cross of our 
Saviour was constructed; and the tree was so smitten 
with shame at the part it played in the Divine Tragedy 
that it has eae ever since. A German legend gives 
another explanation of the quivering of the aspen. 
During the flight of Mary and Joseph into Egypt they 
came at night to a thick forest, whereupon all the trees, 
with the sole exception of the aspen, begun to pay 
reverence to the Holy Child. This disrespect on the 
part of the aspen was observed by Christ, wie in ‘conse- 


“quence pronounced a curse against it; whereupon its 


leaves began to tremble, and have trembled ever since. 
It is probably on the homeopathic principle that in old 
folk-medicine a decoction of aspen leaf was held to be 
an infallible specific for ague. The Russians have a 
tradition that Judas Iscariot hanged himself on an 
aspen, and that that is why the leaves quiver. And the 
Buddhists say that the leaves are agitated out of respect 
for Buddha. The most widespread belief in Europe, how- 
ever, was that the aspen was shamed forever for having 
supplied the beam of the Cross. Shakespeare’s simile of 
the lily-hands that tremble like aspen leaves upon the 
lute and make the silken strings delight to kiss them, is 
pretty enough, but the association of the fair sex with 
the tree is not always complimentary. Honest Mistress 
Quickly might shake ‘‘an ‘twere an aspen leaf’’ at the 
very thought of ‘‘swaggerers,’’ yet the aspen has from 
ancient times been the emblem of the restlessness of 
woman. It was otherwise known as “Quickbeam” ; 
and of it Gerard, the old Herbalist, remarks: ‘‘In En- 
glish, Aspe and Aspen tree may also be called Tremble, 
after the French name, considering it is the matter 
whereof women’s tongues were made, which poets and 
some others report, which seldom cease wagging.” 
There is another thing about the aspen—its claims of 
long descent. It belongs, like the Scotch fir, to one of 
the oldest families in the forest world. Indeed it was 
one : f the primeval trees of Europe, and long centuries 
before it nestled in the match-box has rustled in the 
hedgerows when other leaves were motionless. And in 
medieval times the wood must have been highly prized 
for some a aren for an Act was passed in the reign 
of Henry V. to forbid the consumption of aspen except 
for the making of arrows, and enacting a penalty of 
one hundred shillings from all wlio should use it in the 
making of clogs and pattens. What other uses it had 
one can hardly enumerate now; but in Spenser’s time 
it was certainly considered good for staves; and in 
later times it has found favor both for the paneling of 
rooms and the making of gunpowder. 

Owing to the growing demand for it, and the de- 
crease of other sources of supply, the price is increasing 
annually. So serious is the prospect considered in Ger- 
many that several Chambers of Commerce and other 
bodies have petitioned the government to take rigorous 
action and to order some strict and systematic attention 
to be paid in the forests to the growth of the aspen. In 
France there is a similar agitation; while in Russia the 
match manufacturers want their government to pro- 
hibit the exportation of aspen wood altogether, so that 
they may have the whip-hand over their German and 
French competitors. It is now suggested that America 
should come into the field and supply the match-makers 
of Europe with it. 

-~e+ ——-— 
TUE NEW INDIAN. 

Except in dime novels and Wild West shows the 
North American Indians and their ways do not interest 
many citizens of the United States, yet quite a lot of 
astonishment and comment has been caused by the 
application of about thirty-five Sioux for homesteads 
and the opportunity to become self-supporting men 
instead of reservation loungers. The wonder has been 
increased by the fact that most of these Indians were 
participants in what is called ‘‘the Custer massacre” — 
which was in no sense a massacre, but a battle in which 
the Indians did their best to repel an attack, just as 
white men would have done had the conditions been 
reversed. It is assumed in some quarters that Indians 
who helped shoot a lot of good American soldiers to 
death cannot become law-abiding citizens and that no 
Indians can be expected to work; against this it should 
be remembered that some Sioux participators in the 
actual and awful Minnesota massacre of thirty-five 
years ago have become as peaceable as any Americans, 
and that General Crook. one of our greatest Indian 
fighters, made a remarkable report on work done by a 
lot of Apaches—a tribe much worse than the Sioux. At 
worst, the Indian on a homestead can’t be as useless and 
troublesome as he is when on a reservation. 

















A LAMENT FOR THE LITTLE BOATS. 
BY C. K. DUER, 


You who sail over the sea in 
ships, 

Tall ships, and strong ships, 
and ships of renown, 

When you go down 

It’s the talk of the town; 

But nobody knows 

When the little boat goes, 

And the fishermen drown, 


Lost or run down off the Banks 
in the fog 

Blinding, blank fog, on the fath- 
omless sea, 

Only the fright 

Of a cry in the night, 

By the steamer’s black side, 

And a boat's crew have died, 

Ere you knew them to be. 


Driven and wrecked by the 
score on our coasts 

Poor little boats in the wild 
winter's gale, 

Poor frozen men 

Who shall never again 

Turn their white faces 

Back to the place s 

From where they set sail. 


Scant is the livelihood snatched 
from the sea, 

Long is the labor, and hard the 
men’s lives, 

Many are lost. 

What is the cost? 

Nobody knows 

When the little boat goes, 

But the children and wives. 

ee 


SILHOUETTES. 


BY J. R. HOYT, 


Fasuions in fancywork, wherewith milady beguiles 
her leisure, vary almost as much as in gowns or bon- 
nets. \ decade ago every one went mad over crewel 
work; then, as a reaction after the splotchy absurdities 
which the fair artists fondly imagined were pictur- 
esque, came the tapestry “‘cross-stitch,’’ solid and en- 
during and truly excellent, when the coiors were well 
chosen. Just now ribbon work and lace are the newest 
vorue; charmingly decorative work, which may bo 
varied by the addition of paillettes, mock jewels, and 
any other accessory which will add to the effect. The 
days when ladies embroidered slippers, pipe cases and 
tobacco pouches, and presented them to their admirers, 
have long since departed; the up-to-date woman to-day 
makes canvas vests embroidered in cross-stitch, or gayly 
topped golf stockings to show her favor. These vests 
are worn instead of sweaters, and are considered much 
smarter; the shape is stamped on the very coarse canvas 
used for Barlin work, and then a pattern is worked in 
cross-stitch with heavy worsted. When finished the 
vest is made up by a tailor, with back and sleeves of 
satin which matches the wool in color. These vests are 
embroidered in many different ways; the pattern may 
be large or small, as quiet or as loud as shall suit the 
individual taste of the wearer. The plain cross-stitched 
ones have usually a polka-dot of silk of some contrast- 
ing shade; others are of alternate rows of silk and 
worsted, the worsted being afterward cut, giving the 
appearance of velvet corduroy with the glint of silk 
showing between. To knit satisfactory golf stockings 
is rather more difficult, but the directions for making 
plain stockings are obtainable at most shops where 
knitting materials are sold. Directions for ‘‘tops” are 
not as easy to find. One of the prettiest is the ‘‘basket 
iop,”’ for which the directions are as follows: Cast on 
96 stitches, 32 on each needle; knit 3 rows of 2 plain 
2 purl. Knit 1 row of, knit 2 knit 2 together; there 
should then be 72 stitches—27 on each of 2 needles and 
18 on the other. Then slip 1 knit 1turn. Slip 1 purl 1 
turn. Slip 1 knit 2 turn. Slip 1 purl 2turn. And so 
on until 8 are knitted and purled. Then pick up, purl- 
ing from the inside on right-hand side, in different 
color, 7 stitches, and one off needle. Slip 1 knit 7 turn. 
Slip 1 purl 6 turn, purl 2 together. Repeat from the 
beginning all around the stocking. To finish off the 
top, and make it even, pick up knitting 7 and 1 off the 
needle, turn slip 1 purl 6 turn. Slip 1 knit 5. Slip 1 
knit 1 pass slipped one over turn. Slip 1 purl 5 turn 
1 slip 1 init 4slip 1 knit 1 pass over,turn. Slip 1 purl 4 
turn. Slip 1 knit 3 slip 7 nit 1 pass over turn. Slip 1 
purl 3 turn, slip 1 knit 2 slip 1 knit 2 pass over turn, 
Slip 1 purl 2 turn; slip 1 knit 1 pass over turn, slip 1 
slip another, knit 1 pass over and knit 1—9 in all; 27 on 
two needies and 18 on one. 

That one of the best and most effective ways of get- 
ting into society is through charity, is the expressed 
opinion of a fashionable woman, who from the pinnacle 
of her assured position is rather fond of noting and com- 
menting upon the struggles of the ambitious parvenu, 
to attain social recognition. This method of inserting 
the entering wedge has in its favor a distinct flavor of 
respectability to recommend it. Half the society 
women in New York are struggling with some philan- 
thropic hobby or other, which is continually being 
threatened with imminent bankruptcy, so that if the 


A FISHING TRIP 


Along the Lives of the Chicago. Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway 
is the title of a beautifully illustrated pamphlet of thirty-two pages, 
the contents of which are devoted to practical methods of fish- 
catehing in nearby lakes and streams. 5 

One copy will be sent to any address on receipt of two cent post- 
age stamp. Geo, H. Hearrorp, General Passenger Agent, 410 Old 
Colony Building, Chicago, Ili, 
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social climber has money it is the easiest thing in the 
world to get upon some nursery board or visiting com- 
mittee, by means of liberal donations, where she will 
be thrown on friendly terms with a number of smart 
women; and, provided she be unobjectionable, and at 
all clever, may, by playing her-cards well, induce one 
of her beneficiaries to take her up socially, the chances 
being that the rest would follow suit. Another obvious 
advantage of this method is that there is no sacrifice of 
dignity involved, and if by chance the aspirant fails to 
make her mark, she is spared the unkind comments an 
effort to take the world by storm would inevitably call 
forth; while if her donations should prove useless from 
a worldly point of view, she at least would have the 
satisfaction of knowing that she has aided a deserving 
charity. 

In these degenerate days, introductions are accom- 
ished in such a haphazard fashion that it frequently 
1appens that the names are quite indistinguishable. 
There are also many absent-minded people who do not 
even try to hear the name of the person introduced, or, 
having heard, fail to fix it in their memories. A seri- 
ous experience befell a casual young woman of this 
description, on account of her negligence in this par- 
ticular; for sve even went so far as to seriously think of 
marrying a persistent suitor without even knowing 
what name she was considering whether to accept. 
She met him first at some dance, where, in her charac- 
teristic careless manner, she neither caught the name 
of her partner nor took the trouble to find it out after- 
ward. She made a greater impression on him, how- 
ever, than he on first sight had produced on her, and 
the next week, meeting her at a picture gallery, he 
made himself very agreeable and asked if he might 
call. She granted his request, congratulating herself 
that in this way she should discover his name, which 
she now felt quite anxious to know; but this hope was 
frustrated by the untoward circumstance of her meet- 
ing her admirer, upon returning from a walk, on the 
doorstep of her dwelling and his accompanying her 
into the house. During his visié she mentioned the 
fact that she was about to cross the continent to Cali- 
fornia with an aunt the very next day, whereupon her 
admirer, who possessed an indomitable amount of 
energy in carrying out his wishes, calmly announced 
that it was a delightful coincidence, as he also was 
going to San Francisco, and that he should hope to see 
something of them on the overland train. So from 
New York to San Francisco she was thrown in the daily 
company of this unidentified friend. finding it less and 
less possible, as their acquaintanceship ripened, to con- 
fess her ignorance of this important point, while the 
many ruses which she invented to attain this desired 
knowledge were each frustrated by fate, until it seemed 
to her as though the latter was bent upon playing an 
inconvenient practical joke at her expense. A number 
of mutual friends precipitated their acquaintance, and 
this, together with the propinquity of a long voyage, 
resulted in a proposal at the terminus. She pleaded 
their short acquaintanceship, and reserved her ultimate 
decision; but, being really in love with him, still held 
him as it were in leash, and it was not until they had 
parted company at San Francisco, and he had sent her 
his address, as he had promised, that she discovered 
that he was christened Abraham, and that his surname 
was Smith, a circumstance which she thought might 
have turned the tide of her destiny had she been aware 
of it at an earlier date, but the knowledge coming 
when it did failed to injure his suit in the slightest 
degree. 

In spite of all that has been written about the cruelty 
of wearing aigrettes and birds for the purposes of hat- 
trimming, and in spite of the pitiful stories told of the 
manner in which these aigrettes, etc., are procured, 
women who are presumably merciful and tender appear 
to wear them almost as generally as ever, while mem- 
bers of the gentler sex, whose soft-heartedness would 
cause them to hesitate to destroy a vicious mosquito, 
listen with apparently deaf ears to recitals of the suffer- 
ings of the little feathered songsters that a cruel fate is 
rapidly exterminating from the land. Or else when 
such things are brought to their notice, either by an 
indignant champion of the causa, or by an article on 
the subject in some magazine, they may take it to 
heart for ten minutes, but the next time they see a 
‘ove of a bonnet’? covered with gorgeous plumage they 
quiet their conscience with the old-time sophistry, 
which is responsible for so many existing evils, ‘‘that 
if they do not take it, why somebody else will,’’ and 
forthwith silence their scruples and buy the hat. 
Nevertheless, it is more the result of thoughtlessness 
than of hard-heartedness that so few women are to be 
found to practically espouse the cause of the birds. A 
member of a society pledged to discountenance such 
cruelties was speaking of the well-known fact that, to 
procure the soft fluffy aigrettes so universally worn 
during the past winter, the down must be plucked from 
the mother bird at the season when she is rearing her 
brood, after which she is left to die—death following, 
as a matter of course, to her orphaned little ones. 
Whereupon a sympathetic listener inveighed violently 
upon the wickedness of such proceedings, when a youth 
beside her asked her, somewhat cynically, what she 
called those things in her hat. She raised her hand to 
her bird of paradise, and exclaimed ingenuously, ‘‘Oh, 
I never thought of them, I forgot entirely I had them 





on."’ Her enthusiasm for the cause being as genuine 
as that of the majority of her sex. 
acancingiiligeligblipdes 
SONNET. 


Our yesterdays inthrall our morrows still, 
By chains no rust of time can wear away, 
That with their iron and persistent sway 
Serve purposes undreamed of to fulfill 
And wake up echoes of the good and ill 
In mournful cadence, or a rhythm gay. 
Ofttimes what fateful sequences are they 
Which follow trifling acts of sudden will! 
Small streams grow er as they onward wind, 
To reach at last the ever-rolling sea; 
Hark back through memory’s labyrinth, and we find 
Small accidents—if accidents there be— 
Had power our future years to free or bind, 
And be the factors of our destiny! 
—CAMILLA CROSLAND. 
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Electrotype Plates, and bound in substantial style in 
the best English Cloth, with Gilt Back Stamp. 


VoLuME OnE— 
Soldiers ‘| hree. 
In Black and White. 
The Story of the Gadsbys. 
The Phantom ‘’Rickshaw. 
Wee Willie Winkie. 
VoLuME Two— 
The Light That Failed. 
Plain ‘Tales from the Hills. 
VOLUME THREE— 
Mine Own People. 
‘The Courting of Dinah Shadd. 
American Notes. 
Under the Deodars, and other ‘l'ales. 
Departmental Ditties, Barrack-Room 
Ballads, and other Verses. 


Price $3.00; payable, $1.00 on delivery of the 
three volumes, balance at rate of 50 cents 
per month, 

According to a high literary authority, there are, 
in the literary product of the present day, ‘‘a thou- 
sand volumes to one book, a thousand echoes to one 
voice.”” Of the crowd of novels which annually issue 
from the press scarcely one in a hundred carries the 
reader out of the beaten track. Mr. Kipling’s stories 
are books, and not merely volumes. When he speaks 
his words find utterance in a voice and not an echo. 
He snatches his readers out of themselves and whirls 
them into a world which is new yet manifestly real. 
Fresh, strong, rapid and vividly picturesque, his work 
appeals with forcible directness to a weary novel-read- 
ing public, whose vacant hours have long been pla- 
carded with the notice, ‘‘All rubbish may be shot here.” 
Kipling has succeeded in striking the happy mean 
between idealism and romance and a too bald realism. 
He is a born story-teller. But he draws his tales from 
the life. He offers us fresh faces, which yet are real 
human flesh and blood, and he gives us incidents that 
are facts to be encountered in London streets as well as 
in Indian jungles. 

His bold, dashing sketches of real nature, with their 
masses of color concentrated on exactly the right spot, 
enable him to make objects picturesque which more 
finished work would reveal in their true ungainliness 
and squalor. If labor has been bestowed upon the art, 
it is successfully concealed. The apparent ease with 
which the effects are produced reacts upon the reader. 
And with the eye of the born artist he also possesses 
his reticence. Concentrating himself upon the one 
point which he wishes to bring out, he suffers nothing 
to distract his attention from it. His scenes are painted 
in the minimum of space, and with the maximum of 
vividness. The picture is given as it were in a flash of 
lightning, and he who travels by express train may read 
it ata glance. The gift of telling a short story, which 
is complete in itself and does not appear to be a frag- 
ment of a larger whole, is a rare one, and Mr. Kipling 
possesses It to a very remarkable degree of perfection. 

Mr. Kipling, therefore, is fortunate both in his mat- 
ter and in his manner: in his matter because it is new, 
yet real, and deals with incident in a narrative form; 
in his manner because it is rapid, direct, concentrated, 
and fitted for an age in which all who wish to read wish 
also torun. In both respects he has exactly hit a real 
literary want. 

Mr. Kipling’s war pictures are marvelously pictur- 
esque, vivid, and dramatic. Here again his creative gift 
of intuitive sympathy isadmirably employed. His battle 
scenes have all the brutality, movement, confusion, and 
ferocity of reality. The same overpowering sense of 
literal truth is produced, which is created by the single 
figures of Mulvaney and his companions. Where color 
is needed, he is not afraid to use it. His strong rapid 
strokes are the well-placed effective touches of a magter 
who omits every redundant detail. He exhibits with 
most graphic power the confused mass of men who 
are not maneuvering with civilized foes according to 
the rules of war, but are fighting for their lives against 
maddened savages, whether Afghans or Arabs; or paints 
with unrivaled force the panic of a raw regiment of 
boys attacked by the desperate Ghazis. ; 

The works of Rudyard Kipling are now for the first 
time offered to the American reading public on terms so 
liberal as to make the prices charged elsewhere seem 
quite extortionate. The three volumes described above 
form now one of the regular Premiums that go with 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY. With the Fortnightly Library, 
the subscription is $6.50. Without the Library, $5.00. 
In both cases $1.00 is payable when the Three Volumes 
are seeens the balance at the rate of fifty cents a 
month. 
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THE GREEK FRONTIER. 


Between the curve of the Macedonian 
frontier of the mountains of Khassia and 
the open town of Kalabaka, which ter- 
minates the long western plain of Thes- 
saly, lie the monasteries of Meteora. é 
casual glance gives the idea of the whole 
space being occupied by lines of bare hills, 
but on a nearer inspection a curious am- 
phitheater is found, carved out among 
the mountains, and this is o¢cupied by a 
most extraordinary collection of rocks, 
on which are perched—like storks’ nests 
or the turban on a Turkish tombstone— 
the aerial monasteries of Meteora. In 
one place a huge monolith is found liter- 
ally crowned with buildings. as in the 
case of the Monastery of All Saints, popu- 
larly known as Hagios Barlaam; in an- 
other, a group of jagged rocks will have 
one point coated y a monastery, as is 
seen in St. Nicholas. The most striking 
feature about these monasteries is the 
method by which they are reached, either 
by loose ladders hanging outside the per- 

ndicular rocks, or by being wound up 

y means of a windlass in a net at the 
end of a rop2. From its beautiful posi- 
tion, its size, and the fair preservation of 
its buildings, the Monastery of Hagios 
Barlaam is a very good specimen of these 
fifteenth-century monasteries, but what 
makes this one of especial interest is that 
the rope is said to be the longest used for 
the purpose (three hundred and forty 
feet). The ladders to this monastery are 
not so difficult to climb as some, but, in- 
somuch as they pull out every time you 
grip them and oscillate frightfully, it is 
pleasanter to risk the net. The Monas- 
tery of Hagios Nikolaos appeared to be in 
a totally dilapidated condition and en- 
tirely deserted when we visited Metéora, 
while the ladders, which are seen in the 
picture rising from a neighboring peak 
and hanging from the bare rock, were 
impracticable, All these monasteries are 
under the Archimandrite, a man of com- 
manding presence and saintiy counte- 
nance. he village of Kastraki is 
jammed in between the outer rocks of 
this curious amphitheater, and in the slit 
of this rocky wall at the back of the vil- 
lage stands a most peculiar, hourglass- 
looking monolith. The rocks on either 
side are perforated with strange holes, 
which in the fourteenth century were 
inhabited by the monks of St. Anthony. 
THE LOG OF THE “MAYFLOWER.” 

A graceful act of international courtesy 
on the part of the Consistory Court of 
London has drawn attention to the re- 
markable history of a manuscript volume 
which is essentially one of the most pre- 
cious heirlooms of the American nation, 
although it has long bee» stored in En- 
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Music INSTRUMENTAL : 
con ane « = [Pillion 
; 10 CENTS * 
; B y the oe ry authors of to- #@ 





‘OR THE 


day: Eduard Holst, Charles @ 
.Graham, J. F. Flynn, Harry @ 
@ Furness, Gussie [L. Davis, Otto @ 
@ Heboe, Phil. McDonald, ge T. & 
@ Connors, Percy Arnold and others. @ 
@ The same authors who composed: #@ 
@ ‘‘Down Went McGinty,” ‘‘Two @ 
@ Little Girls in Blue,” ‘‘ Lighthouse @ 
@ by the Sea,’’ ‘‘ The Fatal Wedding,” @ 
@ ‘Happy Birds,’ ‘‘Marine Band @ 
@ March,’’and other popular successes @ 
@ All music new and never on sale before. @ 
Title pages handsomely illustrated in @ 
& colors. & 
Printed from new copper plates on best ™ 
a quality heavy music paper, fll size, a 
11 x 14 inches. 
Finest sheet music ever placed on a piano 


#@ Mailed Post-paid for Ten Cents Each @ 


Select from the Following List: 
1. Bid Me Good-bye Forever. 
2. She’s My Sister. 
: My Sweetheart’saWorking Girl 
5 


os 





. La Bagatelle Gavotte. 
5. When De Wolf Comes a Knock- 
in at De Door. 
6. The Story of Our Love. 


7. Bianca Waltzes. 

8. Drifted Apart. 

9. The Red School House on the 
Hill. 

10. Mollie McCarthy. 

11. Jolly Bachelor’s March and 

wo-Step. 

12. I Wish He Was Home To-night. 

13. Football Two-Step and March. 

14. My Down-town Girl’saWinner. 

15. Blue Juniata Waltz. 

16. Keep Away, Brudders, Keep 
Away. 

17. Chrysanthemum Polka. 

18. My Last Farewell. 


You will receive the music by mail, 
on sending ten cents, with your name 
nd address, and the number of the 
music you want, to our 


Music Department. 
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lish keeping. The Pilgrim Fathers who 
Teft their native land on board the ‘‘May- 
flower’’ in 1620 ge many to their chil- 
; dren a detailed chronicle of all their 
' doings in the form of a manuscript book, 
entitled “‘The Log of the ‘Mayflower.’ ”’ 
This volume, destined to acquire a unique 
importance as a_ historical document, 
was compiled by William Bradford, one 
of the foremost members of that devoted 
band which set forth into the unknown 
for conscience’ sake, and su uently 
governor of Plymouth Colony, and within 
its pages were recorded the names of all 
the pilgrims and the chief incidents of 
their voyage and ultimate landing at 
Cape Cod. But ‘‘The Log of the ‘May- 
flower’ ’’ did not end with the voyage. 
Its narrative was continued as a his- 
tory of the formation of the first set- 
tlement at New Plymouth, and of the 
general colonization work of the next 
twenty-eight years. The inclusion of an 
official register of baptisms, marriages, 
and funerals added a legal importance to 
the historical value of this authoritative 
account of the origin of New England. 
It was probably due to this circumstance 
that the volume was at some time or an- 
other sent to the library of Fulham 
Palace, for up to the time of the Declara- 
tion of Independence the American col- 
onies, strangely enough, formed part 
of the diocese of London. Nothing is 
definitely known, however, of the trans- 
ference of this valuable document from 
the new country to the old, beyond the 
fact that it has long been stored at Ful- 
ham Palace with other archives of the 
diocese of London. But at last the his- 
toric ‘‘log”’ is to be restored to the Com- 
monwealth of whose earliest beginnings 
it forms so precious a relic. At the ap- 
plication of the United States Embassa- 
dor, the Consistory Court of London has 
decided, with the approval of the Bishop, 
to hand over the volume to the President 
of the United States, zincographic copies 
being kept for the diocesan registry and 
the episcopal library at Fulham Palace. 

“This decision naturally,’”’ says the 
“Tilustrated London News,” ‘‘recalls the 
| tender solicitude with which everything 
associated with the sailing of the Pilgrim 
| Fathers is regarded by all true Ameri- 
} cans. Anti-British politicians may do 
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| their utmost to prevent the tightening of | 


, the bonds of friendship which 
unite the two great 


huge section of New World inhabitants 
actuated by feelings of keenest admira- 


mother-country. The State of Massa- 
chusetts is especially interested in the 
present act of courtesy. It was a vicar 
of Boston in Lincolnshire who practically 
founded the chief city of Massachusetts. 
Several of the earliest governors of Massu- 
chusetts hailed from the Lincolnshire 
Boston. Governor Bellingham, whose 
character is sketched in ‘The Scarlet 
Letter,’ was Recorder of the old England 
town. William Brewster, chief of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, and William Bradford, 
who kept the Log of the ‘Mayflower,’ 
both suffered imprisonment at Boston 
before they managed to find a way of 
escape for their Puritan brethren. And, 
seeing that the new Boston claims to be 
‘the hub of the universe,’ optimists may 
detect great significance in the generous 
surrender of what, to Bostonians even 


historical record and antiquarian treas- 
ure. 

“The little village of Scrooby, on the 
borders of Lincolnshire and Nottingham- 
shire, where Brewster lived and taught 
lessons in freedom to Bradford and other 
brave souls, has been denominated ‘the 
cradle of Massachusetts.’ And if so, why 
not ‘the cradle of the American nation’? 

“The traveler on the Great Northern 
Railway from London may catch a 
| glimpse of the slim white spire of 
| Scrooby Church on his left ere he reaches 
| Doncaster. Visitors from Massachusetts 

know it well. There are two shrines that 

the enthusiastic American tourist never 
misses. One is Stratford-on-Avon; the 
other, Brewster’s old Manor House at 
Scrooby, with the neighboring village of 
Austerfield, where William Bradford 
first saw the light. There is, indeed, 
comparatively little left of the structure 
that was familiar to the secret worship- 
ers of Brewster’s day.” 


THE QUEEN AT CIMIEZ. 


Queen Victoria’s health continues to 
derive great benefit from the air of the 
Riviera, and since the weather resumed 
much of the brilliance with which it first 
welcomed the royal visitor, in spite of 
some cold showers, her Majesty has taken 
a number of drives to places of interest in 
the neighborhood of Nice. The Queen 
has received a number of distinguished 
visitors, among them the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
the Grandduke Peter of Russia and 
Grandduchess, and the wu ee yo Eu- 
genie. Lord Salisbury has long in- 
terviews with the Queen, and Sir Ed- 
| mund Monson, her Embassador at Paris, 
has been one of her Majesty’s guests. 








| tion and deepest sympathy for the old | 


more than to Great Britain, is a prec-ous | 


should | 
Unglish-speaking | 
peoples, but there will still remain a | 
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our face. 


now, 
50c., or 


free samp’ 


is Jones the funny Cascaret dude; but 
Cascarets themselves bring genuine smiles to 


23 





When your liver is lazy and you 


don’t feel like smiling, send out to any drug store, 
get a little box of Cascarets, and eat a tablet like 
candy, it will sweeten your sour stomach, make 
your liver lively and your heart glad. Try them 
before you forgetit. All druggists, 10c., 25c., 
mailed for price. Write for booklet and 


CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


CURE CONSTIPATION, 


Address STERLING REMEDY CO., Chicago; Montreal, Can. ; New York. 
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% 1897 Models, 5 per cent Nickel Steel Tubing, Standard r 
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3 of the World, have no equal, $100. ‘ 
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: 1896 COLUMBIAS é 
Models 40, 41 and 44, known everywhere and have 4 
| no superior except the 1897 Columbias, $75 
Model 42, 26-inch wheels, - - : $65 
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3 Patterns 7 and 8 reduced from $75 to $60 ¢ 
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3} Patterns9 “ 10 * ° 60 * $55 2 
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K so iy any bicycles ese a ept ¢ peers : 
Ki e ask experts to examine them piece by piece, ze 
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FY Other Hartfords, $50, $45, $40. ‘ 
r) SOME SECOND-HAND BICYCLES AT BARGAINS. ¢ 
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WHAT JAMESON THOUGHT. 

The attraction at a recent sitting of the 
South African Commission was the ex- 
But before 
the great raider was reached, the evi- 
dence of Mr. W. P. Schreiner was con- 
cluded. Mr. Chamberlain asked some 
very pointed questions about education 
in the Transvaal. The witness had to 
admit that with the exception of three 





hours a week devoted to English and 
other foreign languages, the whole in- 
struction in the Transvaal Government | 
schools was conducted in Dutch. Ques- | 
tions were then asked regarding his esti- | 
mate of British opinion at the Cape, and 
Mr. Labouchere rashly interposed a ques- | 
tion as to what was “‘the South African 
League.”’ ‘‘Not the Primrose League?’ 
he asked. ‘‘No,’’ said Mr. Chamberlain, | 
“nor yet the Afrikander Bond.” At} 
length the examination of Mr. Schreiner 





tell the High Commissioner, but had I 
dene the proper thing I should not have 
entered into the insurrection at all. I 
know also that had ‘I succeeded I should 
have been forgiven.”’ 


“Fra” 


It is the name of a fine, large, intelli- 
gent, honest fellow who collects for the 
widows’ and orphans’ fund at the 
crowded Paddington Station on the 
Great Western Railway of England. 
“Tim”’ is a full-blood terrier and aver- 
ages about six dollars a week. The fund 
is under the management of the Railway 
Company. “Tim’’ cannot reach the 


} money he receives, but if he could he 
*| would not filch. 





HOW A DONKEY FOUND A MINE, 
The history of mine discoveries in the West is 


was concluded, and Dr. Jameson read & full of strange and amusing incidents. Many of 


long statement as to his connection with 
the raid. It did not contain much that | 
was not known before. Answering a | 
question, however, Dr. Jameson said that | 
the attack on Krugersdorp was under- | 
taken, against the opinion and wish of | 
Sir John Willoughby, in answer to a} 
suggestion sent out from Johannesburg. 
In cross-examination Dr. Jameson an- 
swered the questions of Mr. Labouchere 
and Mr. Blake with a dignified reserve, 
and was not at any time discomposed. At 
the conclusion of his evidence Dr. Jame- 
son said, in reply to Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, “I now perfectly recognize 
that the proper thing would have been to 








| the most celebrated mines or ledges have been 


found by accident. Some of these accidental dis- 
coveries are laughable in the extreme. One of 
them occurred in connection with the discovery of 
one of the richest mines in the Coeur d’ Alene coun- 
try in Idaho. In this case a common donkey or 
jackass or “burro” as one chooses to term it, was 
credited with the finding of the mine. 

The Northern Pacific Railway’s finely illustrated 
tourist book, Wonderland ‘97, has a chapter on 
mining in the West, in which the wncident alluded 
o is given. It shows how, from slight or trivial 
things, great results may flow. There are also 
articles on Yellowstone Park, Alaska, Cattle Rais- 
ing, ete. By sending six cents in postage stamps 
to Chas. 8. Fee, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn., 
any one can obtain a copy of this book, It is full 
of historical fact and descriptive narrative, and 
valuable as a school text-book. 





VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
This institution, under the direction of the Nuns of the Congregation de Notre Dame (Montreal), 


8 @ select and limited school for young ladies desirous of pursuing any branch of higher education, 
A special inducement is here offered to those who would acquire a thorough and practical knowledge 


of the French language. 


Professors holding Testimonials of superior ability from many of the American Clerzy. 
an Elementary Course. A few young lady boarders can be accommodated in the Convent. 


3eptember 8. For terms and particulars apply to 


References required. 
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of ’96, greatly improved and as 
good as most $100 wheels, sells 


for, Tried and true—a popular 
wheel at a popular price. 
G Catalogue Free 
We have alse op pone eda new 
and expe rely made wheel 
this y« ar, € quipped with the $7 
only bearings yet 
made. Its price is 
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Your Stemach.—Indigestion er Dyspepsia. 
vou eat —_ Kennedy’s Dyspepsia tablets do the 


Samples free to Dr. Kennedy, 4 w. 


to handle our Fast-Selling Trick and 

Joke Books, Dialogues, Speakers. Sports, 

usements, Fortune Te'lers, Letter Writers, Cook 

Boon, Reeltations, ete. H. WEHMAN, 126 Park Row, 
New Yor 


for Stomach 
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Tammany Times 


A NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC JOURNAL, 
REDUCEN 
a” 


FROM 


$4.00 TO $1.00 


A YRAR, POSTPAID, 


POP e eee cece eeee soeeeeeeeeeeees 


Make Converts for the Democratic 
Party by Circulating 


TAMMANY TIMES. 


In order to reach the largest num- 
ber of voters, we have reduced the 
wice of Tammany Times from $4 to 
1a year, making it a popular price 
and within the reach of the masses, 
This makes TAMMANY TimES cheaper 
than the $1 magazines which give 
only 12 issues oo year, where- 
as we give you 52 numbers for $1.00. 
§ dl 25 For “sample copy and 
en 0. beautiful souvenir book 
with photo-engravings and signatures of 
prominent Democratic statesmen, or his- 
tory of Tammany Hall. 


TAMMANY ~~, ry 


3 New York City, U. 
; 
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us with your name and address 
and we wil I send you this beauti- 
ful gold finished watch, by ex- 
press for examination. Youex- 
amine it at theexpressoffice;and 
if you think it abargain pay our 
sample price $2.75 and express 
charges and it is yours, Itismag- 
nificently engraved and equal 
inappearance to agenuineSolid 
Gold wateb, A guarantee and 
beautiful gold plate chain and 
charm sent free with every 
watch,write today,this maynot 


appear again; mention whether | 
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SINGLE TAX 


Is told weekly in the 


National Single Taxer 


fend 2 cents for Bample copy 


207 Sykes Block, Minneapolis, Minn, 





Best Granulated Sugar 
4 ia: Beas § anybody. Send no pe 


money, but enclose stamp to 
Uonsolidated Wholesale S. Co.,215 8. Clinton St..Dept- 17 Chirag: 
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3ET RICH Quickly, Send for ‘200 Inventions 
Gitea.” Edgar Tate & Co., 245 Broadway, New York. 
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Acme 
Toilet 
Soap 


| 
| For Absolute Purity it 


stands unequalled. 
Those who use it once 


will have no other. 


Try it It is sold by Druggists 


| 
| every where. 
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cured in 15t035 days. You can be treated at 
home forsame price under same guaran- 
ty. Ifyou eee oe tocome here we will cone 
tract to pay railroad fareand hotel bills,and 
noch: .iftwe ne ket to cure. If you have taken mere 
cury, odide _— and still have aches and 
ed Mucous Patches in mouth, Sore Throat, 
imples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers om 
any part of the y, Hair or arose pide 
out, it is this Secondary B Of 
we guaran tocure. We solicit the mos! obaeks 
nate cases and saalicage the world fora 
case we cannot cure. is disease has alwa 
baffled the skill of the most eminent physi- 
clans. $500. ag ca) ~~] Le | our fae 






tional guaranty. YF at omnes 
application. yg COO 7K 0m 
307 Masonic Temple, CHICA CAGO. TLL 





“Collier’s Weekly”’ 
Binder. 


IF you wish to preserve your 
papers send $1.00 to “ Collier’s 
Weekly” publishing office for 
a binder which will hold 52 
copies of the Weekly. 


523 W 13th St., New York. 











